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Soviet Education and Soviet Power’ 
GEORGE COUNTS 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


L the early years of the present century 
eight so-called “great powers’ ruled 
the world. One of these states, Austria- 
Hungary, disintegrated toward the end 
of World War L. A glance at the interna- 
tional landscape today shows that World 
War dl brought truly cataclysmic changes 
in the relative strength of nations. The 
fact has been noted with pardonable 
pride by Soviet spokesmen since 1945. 
In a powerful address in September, 1947, 
before the assembled leaders of the Com- 
munist parties of Europe, Andrei Zhda- 
nov, generally recognized at the time as 


* We rake pleasure in presenting here the first 
chapter of Professor Counts's book The Chal- 
lenge of Soviet Education, which has just been 
published. (Ed.) Reprinted by special permis- 
sion of the publisher, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
yany, Inc. Copyright 1957 by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 

Professor Counts is a well-known authority 
on Soviet education. He is the author of many 
books about Russia, including The Country of 
the Blind—The Soviet System of Mind Control. 
He expresses the hope that he will be able to 
repeat his six-thousand mile trip by car through 
Soviet Russia. 
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the probable successor of Stalin, observed 
that Germany, Italy, and Japan had “dis- 
appeared as a result of military defeat,” 
that France had “lost her former signifi- 
cance as a great power,” and that Britain 
had “showed herself to be weak in both 
military and political relations.” Only two 
great powers remained—the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. Thus, the remarkable 
prophecy of Alexis de Tocqueville in 
1835 was fulfilled. Each of these powers 
appears to be in a position “to sway the 
destinies of half the globe.” And the two 
states, in history, government, and social 
philosophy, are as far apart today as they 
were in the days of Andrew Jackson and 
Nicholas I. 

The rise of the Soviet state since that 
fateful day in November, 1917, when the 
Party of Bolsheviks, numbering less than 
a quarter-million members, seized power 
by force of arms is perhaps the outstand- 
ing political fact of the first half of the 
twentieth century. Conceded practically 
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no chance of survival during the first 
days, weeks, months, and even years of 
its existence, the Bolshevik dictatorship 
swiftly liquidated its enemies and estab- 
lished its absolute rule over practically the 
entire territory of the old Russian em- 
pire. It then proceeded to the radical re- 
construction of all social institutions, 
created a novel form of political despot- 
ism, built a collectivist economy in city 
and country, moved rapidly along the 
road of industrialization, and developed 
a vast network of educational and cul- 
tural agencies. At the same time it di- 
rected its energies outward through the 
Communist International, propagated its 
ideas in all lands, and shook the founda- 
tions of many societies. With the assist- 
ance of the Western democracies, an as- 
sistance which goes unrecognized for the 
most part in the Soviet Union today, the 
Bolshevik state survived the ordeal of 
four years of war, pushed back the Nazi 
armies from the gates of Stalingrad, and 
presented itself to the world as the “sav- 
ior of civilization from Hitlerite barbar- 
ism.” 

Taking advantage of the prestige 
gained in the struggle, the political blind- 
ness of the Western Allies, the position 
of Soviet armed forces at the close of the 
war, the growth of national Communist 
parties in Europe and Asia, and the tide 
of unrest flowing with great strength in 
various parts of the world, the Soviet 
state took possession of all lands, except 
Finland, formerly held by the tsars, 
pushed forward its official boundaries 
east and west, established its effective 
rule over six countries of Eastern Europe, 
advanced its actual frontier beyond the 
Elbe, and demanded a voice in the settle- 
ment of the affairs of the Middle East 
and North Africa. Also, through polit- 
ical subversion and economic, technical, 
and military intervention it extended its 


sway over the Chinese people and the 
lands of North Korea and North Indo- 
china. In all history no religious move- 
ment ever advanced so far and so swiftly. 
Little wonder that a frown or a smile 
in Moscow, a journey of an American 
congressman to the Soviet Union, or a 
visit of a delegation of Soviet “farmers” 
to lowa is reported excitedly in the press 
of the free world. And the idea is sedu- 
lously propagated by Communist agents 
everywhere that, in the words of Molo- 
tov, “all roads today lead to Commu- 
nism.” Without question the Soviet Union 
stands in a position of great and growing 
power in the contemporary world. At 
the same time, in the summer of 1956, 
the free nations of the earth seem to be 
falling apart without leadership or a com- 
mon faith. 

The fact is that the Sovier Union has 
moved very rapidly along the path of in- 
dustrialization, and particularly since the 
launching of the First Five-Year Plan in 
the autumn of 1928. It should of course 
be recalled that in 1917 Russia was only 
two generations from feudalism, the serfs 
having been freed officially in 1861. A 
few measures of industrial growth should 
convey some idea of this advance. Coal 
production, which amounted to 29,100,- 
000 tons iN 1913, TOS€ tO 35,000,000 in 
1928, and to 264,000,000 in 1950. Corre- 
sponding data for steel are 4,200,000, 
3,900,000, and 24,000,000; and for oil 
9,200,000, 11,600,000, and 37,000,000. 
And the electrical industry, which was in 
its early infancy in 1913 produced 82,- 
000,000,000 kilowatthours of electricity 
in 1950. While these figures remain far 
below the achievements of American in- 
dustry, the rate of growth is impressive. 
Moreover, according to the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan, the figure for coal in 1960 will 
reach 593,000,000 tons, for steel, 68,300,- 
ooo tons, for oil 135,000,000 tons, and 
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for electricity 320,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. To be sure, the advances in the 
realms of agriculture and consumers’ 
goods have lagged far behind and the 
population generally has been held close 
to the margin of subsistence, Yet the high 
level of science and technology achieved 
in certain areas is revealed in the unex- 
pected Soviet successes in the production 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs, the per- 
fection of airplanes, the mastery of elec- 
tronics, and the improvement of weapons 
of warfare generally. That some of these 
advances have been gained through espi- 
onage and the drafting of German scien- 
tists is well known. This fact, however, 
should not lead to any underestimation 
of Soviet achievements. In terms of skills, 
knowledges, and understandings, the peo- 
ple of Russia have moved into the indus- 
trial age. The nations of the free world 
can gain no strength by imitating the 
ostrich and burying their heads in the 
sand. American scientists of the first order 
of competence, after inspecting Russian 
laboratories in May, 1956, reported that 
the “Soviet Union had achieved a lead 
in high energy research physics that the 
United States probably could not over- 
come within the next ten years.” One 
scientist predicted that the “Soviet Un- 
ion would lead the world in pure nuclear 
research within the next decade.” 

The swift scientific and technological 
advance of the Soviet Union is dramati- 
cally revealed by the current policy of 
granting technical assistance to underde- 
veloped countries outside the Communist 
orbit. In the autumn of 1955, according 
to James Reston, programs of technical 
assistance were “either under way or un- 
der negotiation in India. Afghanistan, 
Yugoslavia, Burma, Indonesia, Jordan, 
Ceylon, Ecuador and Pakistan.” And aid 


1 Pravda, Jan. 15, 1956. 
2 The New York Times, June 3, 1956. 


to many other countries was being con- 
sidered. The Soviet Ambassador to Cairo 
was quoted as saying that his government 
was prepared to “offer industrial and agri- 
cultural equipment to all Arab and Asian 
countries that wanted it.” He then added, 
“We will send economic missions, scien- 
tific missions, agricultural missions, me- 
teorological missions and any other kind 
of mission you can imagine that will help 
these countries.”* That this statement 
contains an element of boastful exaggera- 
tion is obvious. It is also obvious that the 
actual and proposed assistance are taken 
out of the low standards of living of the 
Soviet people and are extended for the 
purpose of strengthening Communist 
penetration into the countries involved. 
Nevertheless, the reader should recall 
that in its own program of industrializa- 
tion under the First and Second Five- 
Year Plans, less than a generation ago, 
the Soviet government was compelled 
to seek assistance in the form of machines, 
engineers, technicians, and even skilled 
workers from Germany, France, Britain, 
America, and other industrial nations. 
How far events have moved since 1928 
is indicated by Marguerite Higgins in a 
newspaper story in the New York Herald 
Tribune in March, 1956. “For the first 
time in history,” she writes, “the State 
Department is faced with an American 
company’s request to permit Soviet engi- 
neers to come to this country to teach 
Americans to operate machinery, the de- 
sign of which is also to be imported from 
the Soviet Union.”* In June, 1956, for- 
eign Minister Shepiloy was reported to 
have offered Egypt a loan of $1,120,000,- 
ooo for the construction of the Aswan 
Dam. 

That all of these material advances of 
the Soviet state might have been achieved 


* The New York Times, Nov. 2, 1955. 
*New York Herald Tribune, March 15, 196. 
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under a regime of freedom and constitu- 
tional government is possible. Indeed, 
this is the fundamental thesis of Nicholas 
S. Timasheff in his fascinating and chal- 
lenging book, The Great Retreat, pub- 
lished in 1946. After pointing to the rapid 
progress in many fields during the dec- 
ades before the Bolshevik seizure of power 
and after projecting the curves of growth 
down to 1940, he concludes as follows: 
“In regard to many important phases of 
sociocultural life, twenty-five years after 
the Communist Revolution Russia was 
approximately where she would have 
been if no revolution would have oc- 
curred.” * The evidence presented in sup- 
port of this thesis is highly persuasive. 
Yet the fact remains that it is a despotic 
Russia rather than a democratic Russia 
that confronts the world today. And it 
is this state that we must strive to under- 
stand. Moreover, the “retreat” with re- 
spect to the outward thrust of Bolshevism 
is much less apparent in 1956 than it was 
in 194%. Indeed, during the intervening 
years that thrust has moved with great 
strength, and in the post- -Stalin era of 
“collective leadership” it has assumed new 
forms and a new vigor. 

The growth of Soviet power would 
have been impossible in the absence of 
the phenomenal development of Soviet 
education. In fact, apart from the dic- 
tatorship itself, the program of organized 
education launched, molded, and ex- 
panded by the Communist Party is the 
key to the understanding of this mighty 
colossus. More than any other great state 
in history, it has marshaled all the forces 
of organized education to achieve its pur- 
poses and advance toward its distant apoc- 
alyptic goals, Its only rivals in the con- 
temporary epoch were Germany under 
the Nazis and Imperial Japan under the 


® Nicholas S. Timasheff, The Great Retreat 
(New York, 1956), pp. 393-94- 


military caste. But these regimes did not 
survive long enough to perfect their edu- 
cational programs. It is of course obvious 
that every human society maintains it- 
self through the generations by means of 
organized and unorganized processes of 
learning and education. If at any point 
these processes were to be interrupted 
for an extended period, the group would 
lose its heritage and perish. But in the case 
of the Soviet Union we are speaking of 
education in its organized forms. From 
the moment the Bolsheviks consolidated 
their rule over the Russian empire they 
have employed the full force of educa- 
tion not to maintain the status quo, but 
to change the course of history and the 
nature of man. Here is one of the ineluc- 
table facts of the contemporary world. 

One of the first impressions gained by 
an informed visitor to Russia or by a 
student of Russian cultural affairs is that 
education is extremely broad in concep- 
tion and practice. As a matter of fact, it 
embraces the entire cultural apparatus, 
all of the agencies involved in the mold- 
ing and the informing of the minds of 
both young and old, It includes the 
school system from nursery school and 
kindergarten to university and scientific 
institute, as well as a wide range of 
schools designed to give occupational 
training at different levels. In fact, it in- 
cludes several systems of schools. But it 
also includes for all practical pur- 
poses the press in its many forms and 
manifestations—the new spaper, the peri- 
odical, the book, the library, the book- 
store, and even the lowly calendar. It 
includes the newer media of mass com- 
munication such as the radio and televi- 
sion. It includes all agencies of amuse- 
ment and entertainment—the theater, 
the moving picture, the circus, the play- 
ground, the club, the museum, and the 
public park. It includes the works of 
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literature, music, graphic art, science, 
scholarship, and philosophy. It includes 
the political and cultural aspects of all 
organizations and particularly the organi- 
zations for children and youth. It even 
includes the processes of oral persuasion 
which through the activities of a disci- 
plined Party membership of seven or 
eight millions are carefully organized 
and carried to the most distant villages 
and the far borders of the Union. 
Communist spokesmen whether inside 
or outside the Soviet Union, never tire 
of praising in the most extravagant terms 
the Soviet system of education, even 
when some basic policy is changed 
even reversed, It is the “most advanced 
in the world”; it expresses the most fully 
developed “ideological convictions”; it 
rests on “scientific foundations”; it as- 
sures the “harmonious development of the 
intellectual, moral, aesthetic, and physi- 
cal powers” of the individual; and it is 
committed without reservation to the 
great cause of “peace, democracy, and 
the fiberation of peoples everywhere” — 
to the “cause of Communism.” It is 
guided in all of its operations by the 
oft-quoted dictum of the “Great Stalin,” 
a dictum which probably will not be re- 
pudiated by his successors: “People must 
be grown carefully and tenderly, just as 
a gardener grows a favorite fruit tree.” 
A recent edition of the officially approved 
textbook on the theory and practice of 
Soviet education for the training of sec- 
ondary school teachers closes with these 
words; “The system of people’s educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union has no equal in 
the entire world.” And Khrushchev in 
his opening address at the Twentieth 
Congress of the Party on February 14, 
1956, declared amid applause that “not 
one capitalist country has such a quantity 
of schools, technicums, higher educa- 
tional establishments, scientific research 
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institutes, experimental stations and lab- 
oratories, theaters, clubs, libraries, and 
other institutions of cultural enlighten- 
ment, as the Soviet Union.”’* 

That this total system of institutions 
has many positive achievements to its 
credit cannot be denied, Within a single 
generation it has reduced the rate of illit- 
eracy from 60 or 65 to perhaps 5 or 10 
per cent. It has played a basic role in the 
preparation of the millions of skilled 
workers, technicians, and specialists of 
all types and grades involved in the con- 
version of a technically backward coun- 
try into a modern industrial state, It has 
made an indispensable contribution to the 
training and the equipping of the might- 
iest armed force on the earth today. It 
has transmitted the rudiments of scientific 
knowledge to a vast population not far 
removed from serfdom. It has been in- 
strumental in raising hundreds of thou- 
sands from the lowest depths to positions 
of power and responsibility in the state. 
It has given to successive generations of 
youth a sense of mission in the world, It 
has endeavored, probably with a measure 
of success, to imprint on the minds of the 
people inhabiting one-sixth of the land 
surface of the globe the basic doctrines, 
outlooks, values, and loyalties of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. It has done all these things, 
as well as many others. The Soviet 
educational system is a formidable fac- 
tor in the present struggle between two 
worlds—in that “most ferocious strug- 
gle,” in the words of Konstantin Simo- 
nov, a leading Soviet playwright, “be- 
tween two systems, between two world 
outlooks, between two conceptions of 
the furure of mankind [which] has been, 
is being, and will be waged in the 
world.” The great shift in Soviet tactics 

Pravda, Feb. 1956. 

Sovietskoie Iskussivo 
1946. 


(Moscow), 


Nov. 2}, 
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in this world struggle following the 
death of Stalin was made possible by 
spectacular advances in the training of 
specialists of all kinds. 

The growth of this system is truly im- 
pressive. The development of a vast net- 
work of educational agencies and institu- 
tions which embraces the entire country 
from Leningrad to Vladivostok and from 
Samarkand to Novaya Zemlya is a physi- 
cal achievement of the first order of mag- 
nitude. The number of pupils and stu- 
dents of all ages attending schools and 
classes of all grades and types provides 
one measure of the achievement. In 1914 
the figure stood at approximately eight 
and one-half millions. By 1955, according 

Soviet statistics, it had reached the 
enormous proportions of approximately 
sixty millions. The point can be taken 
for granted, of course, that this figure is 
no understatement of the situation. Un- 
doubtedly it includes every individual 


who by any stretch of the imagination 


could be classified as pupil or student. He 
might merely be taking a correspondence 
course, attending an evening class, or 
listening to a series of lectures. But after 
making full allowance for exaggeration, 
the skeptic must moderate his skepticism. 
A common boast today is that one person 
in every four of the entire population is 
going to school. And the data on news- 
papers, books, libraries, museums, thea- 
ters, radio stations, and other cultural 
agencies show comparable increases. 
This record of achievement suggests 
that the business of organized education 
is regarded far more seriously in the 
Soviet Union than it is in the United 
States, or perhaps in any free society. The 
highest authorities in the Soviet state give 
close and constant attention to the pro- 
gram of the schools and other educational 
agencies, Lenin and Stalin, and the mem- 
bers of the Central Committee of the 


Communist Party, have always regarded 
education as an indispensable instrument 
or weapon for the achievement of their 
purposes both at home and abroad. This 
conviction of the importance of educa- 
tion is expressed also in the emphasis 
which it receives in the press and other 
agencies of communication, as well as 
in the widespread practice of glorifying 
the work and the person of the teacher. 
Also, whatever the situation may have 
been in the 1920s, an unceasing effort is 
made to develop in the young a sense of 
the seriousness of their work in school 
which goes well beyond anything known 
in the whole history of American edu- 
cation. Practically every form of moti- 
vation is employed to this end. Rarely 
if ever have the members of an entire 
younger generation of any people been 
subjected to an equally severe regimen 
in the institutions of organized education. 
They are told over and over again that 
“a person educated in the Soviet school 
must stand much higher in the scale of 
intellectual education than a person who 
has gone through a bourgeois school.” 
Whatever the results may be, this state- 
ment certainly expresses the intent of the 
Soviet leadership and probably applies 
with even greater force in the domain of 
“education in Communist morality.” 

An interesting index of the Soviet con- 
cern over education may be witnessed 
at the anniversary celebration of the 
Bolshevik revolution on November 7— 
the most important date on the Soviet 
calendar. For this event the Central Com- 
mittee always prepares a long list of slo- 
gans to direct attention to the most im- 
portant tasks confronting the country. 
Invariably several of these slogans are 
directed toward the work of the schools. 
The following are taken from the list for 


1955: 


il 
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Teachers! Raise the quality of the in- 
struction and education of children! Culti- 
vate in children the spirit of love and devo- 
tion to the Soviet Motherland, of friendshi 
among peoples! Prepare fully inte 
culrured, and industrious citizens of socialist 
society, active builders of Communism! 

Young men and young women, our glori- 
ous Soviet youth! Participate more actively 
in economic and cultural construction, in 
the entire socio-political life of the country! 
Stubbornly master the achievements of pro- 

ressive science and technology, master the 
of industrial and agricultural 
production! Be steadfast and brave in the 
struggle for victory of the great cause of 
Communism in our land! 

School children! Stubbornly and persist- 
ently master knowledge! Be industrious and 
disciplined, strive for success in your stud- 
ies! * 


A more effective measure, perhaps, of 
the importance which any society at- 
taches to education is its willingness to 
provide material support. By this measure 
the Soviet performance must be given a 
very high rating, though certainly not as 


high as the Communist spokesmen claim. 
According to the latter, the expenditures 
on education amount to more than 10 per 
cent of the total national income, while 
the corresponding figure for the United 
States is less than 3 per cent. This com- 
parison has been widely publicized 

America and throughout the world. 
However, before accepting the Commu- 
nist claim, we should note that the mean- 
ing of the word “education” is not the 
same in the two countries. The word 
unquestionably, as already suggested, em- 
braces much more in the Soviet Union 
than it does in America. If it is limited to 
the work of the schools, an analysis of the 
details of the Soviet state budget for 1955 
shows the Soviet expenditure to be only 
about five and one-half or six per cent of 
the national income.’ Yet, the point must 


* Pravda, Oct. 25, 1955. * Ibid., Feb. 4, 1955. 
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be conceded that in view of the relatively 
low productivity of the economy and 
the generally low standard of living of 
the people, the Soviet state probably sup- 
ports schools at least as generously as any 
other state in history. 

The vast potentials of the Soviet pro- 
gram of education constitute one of the 
major realities in the contemporary world 
—as important, perhaps, as the strength 
of the Soviet armed forces. The reactions 
in America, however, are somewhat am- 
bivalent. On the one hand, during the 
past two years alarm has been expressed 
again and again over the fact that the 
Soviet Union is training more engineers 
than we are. Indeed, it has become al- 
most commonplace for a speaker on 
higher education to call attention to this 
condition in the course of his address. 
All sorts of proposals have been and are 
being made to expand the program of 
training in engineering and to attract tal- 
ented youth to the profession. And as 
these lines are being written the press re- 
ports a statement by Representative 
Wright Patman to the effect that “Soviet 
Russia will graduate thirty-two times as 
many technicians as the United States 
next year.”** By students of Soviet edu- 
cation this aspect of the Soviet program 
has long been recognized. Indeed, ever 
since the launching of the First Five-Year 
Plan in 1928 for the industrialization of 
the country, unprecedented emphasis has 
been placed on technical, engineering, 
and scientific education, It should be re- 
called that the slogan of that “Plan of 
Great Works” read as follows: “We 
must strive in the shortest possible histor- 
ical period to overtake and surpass the 
most advanced capitalistic countries and 
thus insure the victory of socialism in its 
historic competition with the system of 

© New York World-Telegram and Sun, Oct. 
34, 1955. 
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capitalism.” This was interpreted by a 
member of the All-Union State Planning 
Commission to mean “that by 1943, in 
the event of the peaceful development 
of the country, we shall surpass the level 
of production achieved in the United 
States of America in 1929 and shall over- 
take, if we do not significantly surpass, 
the current level of technical equipment 
of industry in that country.” 

On the other hand, many have viewed 
with complacency the development of 
Soviet education. Nurtured on the tradi- 
tion that despotisms fear schools because 
“they want to keep the people in ignor- 
ance,” they have interpreted the expan- 
sion of the Soviet system of schools as 
certifying the essentially democratic 
tendency of the regime and ensuring the 
ultimate triumph of political freedom, In 
an address at Columbia University on 
June 1, 1955, Allen W. Dulles seemed to 
defend this position in the following 
words: 


. mass education in the Soviet Union may 
well become a threat to their own Com- 
munist system of government, . . . In in- 
troducing mass education the troubled So- 
viet leaders have loosed forces dangerous to 
themselves. It will be very difficulr hence- 
forth to close off their people from access 
to the realities of the outside world.” 


'' George S. Counts, The Soviet Challenge to 
America (New York, 1931), p. 2 
'?"Remarks on Education in the Soviet 


What is the meaning of Soviet educa- 
tion to the cause of human freedom in 
Russia and the world? It seems probable 
that no valid and trustworthy answer will 
be possible before the passing of many 
years. 

The repudiation of Stalin at the Twen- 
tieth Congress in February, 1956, is un- 
doubtedly subjecting Soviet education to 
a most severe test. For a quarter of a 
century succeeding generations of Soviet 
children and youth have been taught with 
all the power of a monolithic system of 
indoctrination that Stalin was all-wise 
and all-good, that every one of his utter- 
ances and actions was an expression of 
sublime genius. At the same time they 
have been told to follow with implicit 
faith the teachings of Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin and to accept without qualification 
the line laid down by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party on all questions of 
doctrine and policy. Will the Soviet peo- 
ple accept this great reversal as they have 
accepted other reversals in the past, such 
as the New Economic Policy of 1921 or 
the Stalin-Hitler Pact of 1939? The first 
indications suggest that the all-embracing 
physical, ideological, and moral controls 
of the Party will carry the Soviet ship of 
state safely through the storm. That this 
can be done, without a Stalinist purge, 
however, is by no means certain. 


Union.” Manuscript in the possession of the 


author. 
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Education and the Nature 
of Occupations and Careers" 


DONALD E. SUPER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


L has often been pointed out that sec- 
ondary education is pre-occupational. 
Just as colleges have typically prepared 
young men and women for careers in 
the ministry, law, medicine, education, 
public administration, and management, 
even as far back as the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, so our secondary 
schools have offered pre-occupational 
education. College preparatory courses 
are pre-professional and pre-managerial, 
commercial curricula are pre-business, 
and trade or so-called vocational courses 
are pre-skilled trades. These curricula 
may not claim to prepare boys and girls 
for immediate functioning in ‘those types 
of occupations (if they did they should 
be called occupational rather than pre- 
occupational), but they do aim to give 
the student a type of preparatory educa- 
tion which will be helpful to him in 
the more specifically vocational training 
which he will get later in college or on 
the job. 

It has less often been recognized that 
in providing these three types of curric- 
ula the high schools have been attempt- 
ing to meet the needs of the four highest 

* Professor Super is a consultant to the Ameri- 
can Institute for Research, the Personnel and 
Training Research Center of the U. S. Air 
Force, the Veterans Administration, and several 
—— and corporations. His latest book, The 


Psychology of Careers, will be published this 
spring by Harper and Brothers. 


rungs on the occupational ladder, on 
which we find about 60 per cent of our 
employed population, while neglecting 
the needs of the two lowest rungs and 
hence of 40 per cent of the labor force. 
These curricula do not take into account 
the needs of the large group of high 
school students who later enter semi- 
skilled work, nor do they meet the needs 
of the boys and girls who later enter un- 
skilled work. 

There are at least four reasons for this 
neglect of the needs of future semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers by the 
schools, for this failure to develop pre- 
semiskilled and pre-unskilled curricula. 

The democratization of secondary 
education has progressed from the top of 
the socioeconomic scale downward, The 
educational needs of the professions were 
the first to be met, then those of public 
administration and management. After 
secondary school programs for these 
fields were well established, attention was 
turned to the middle range of business 
occupations, the clerical and sales fields, 
More recently 
moved to meet the needs of those bound 
for the skilled trades by offering so- 


the secondary schools 


called vocational education. In recent 
vears increasing attention has been paid 
to the needs of other students and poten- 


tial students of the secondary schools, 
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in an attempt to educate for life adjust- 
ment, to make secondary education mean- 
ingful for those who typically drop out. 
But the problem has not been formulated 
as one of extending education further 
down the socioeconomic ladder by ex- 
tending its offerings further down the 
occupational ladder. This, despite the 
well-established and much publicized fact 
that occupation is the prime measure and 
determinant of socioeconomic status in 
our society. 

2. Middle-class values, a middle-class 
bias, and middle-class ambitions have dom- 
inated education. Self-improvement has, 
in our highly fluid society of newcomers, 
been understood to be synonymous with 
climbing the socioeconomic and hence, 
generally, the occupational ladder. Our 
parents, our grandparents, or our ever- 
so-great-grandparents came to America 
to improve their lots, and in a new coun- 
try self-improvement came to mean 
improvement of socioeconomic status 
through occupational mobility as much 
as, if not actually more than, through the 
finding of greater scope at one’s actual 
‘occupational level. The educational lad- 
der came to be viewed as the means of 
occupational advancement. It followed 
logically, although the logic has not gen- 
erally been verbalized, that the educa- 
tional ladder should touch the occupa- 
tional structure only at the higher levels: 
while standing on the ground one needs 
no ladder in order to reach the ground. 
It therefore seemed in no way anomalous 
that secondary education led only to the 
four upper floors of the occupational 
structure: the ground floor with its semi- 
skilled occupations could be entered 
without secondary education, and those 
who entered the basement in pursuit of 
unskilled occupations could somehow fall 
in from ground level! 

3. The third reason for neglect of the 


educational needs of secondary school 
students who enter semiskilled and un- 
skilled occupations has been the lack of 
understanding as to what might be the 
appropriate content of such a curriculum. 
Since these occupations require no specific 
advanced training, the relevant skills be- 
ing acquired on the job, there has been 
no obvious occupational content. One 
result has been a tendency to fall back on 
the concept of General Education, which 
has too often been taken to mean nothing 
more than a watered-down version of 
the kind of liberal education designed 
for future members of the professions 
and of the managerial occupations. A sec- 
ond result, more positive in its approach 
because it has attempted to define gen- 
eral needs and to meet them, has been the 
development of Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion; but this movement has missed its 
goal because it too failed to recognize 
adequately the fact that the life adjust- 
ments of semiskilled and unskilled work- 
ers have characteristics peculiar to those 
occupational levels. 

4- The final shortcoming in this list 
thus emerges as a limited understanding 
among educators of the nature of occu- 
pations and of careers. The next two sec- 
tions of this discussion will be devoted to 
exploring these concepts in some detail. 
It suffices here to say that occupations 
have been conceived as involving only 
work, only a job to be done, rather than 
a role and a way of life, while careers 
have been viewed as running a smooth, 
continuous course from preparation 
through entry and establishment to re- 
tirement. For reasons which are made 
clear below, these meanings are much too 
simple. They omit important concepts. 


THE NATURE OF CAREERS 


The concept of careers has long been 
widespread among educators, but it is 
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only in recent years that social scientists 
have given it some attention and at- 
tempted to define and refine it. Among 
educators the term appears most fre- 
quently in the writings and discussions 
of counselors, and is used in ways which 
imply something static: courses in “ca- 
reers” are courses in occupations, some 
one of which will in due process be 
chosen, prepared for, and entered, as 
though it were a house, boys and girls 
are helped to choose a “career,” a “life- 
work,” to have and to hold, for better or 
for worse. 

Twenty years ago Percy Davidson and 
H. Dewey Anderson [5], following em- 
pirically in the theoretical footsteps of 
the sociologist Sorokin [13], studied the 
work histories and occupational mobility 
of the adult male population of San José, 
California. They thus provided an opera- 
tional definition of a career as the se- 
quence of occupations in which a per- 
son engages throughout his lifetime. 
During the two decades since their re- 
search, occupations have become a re- 
spectable subject of study among sociol- 
ogists and psychologists; with the former 
because occupations provide good indices 
of social status [ 3, 7], and with the latter 
because of their visible practical [9, 11, 
15] if not obvious theoretical importance. 
Two younger sociologists, DC. Miller 
and W. H. Form [7], picked up the con- 
cept of career as a sequence during the 
life span and developed it considerably 
in their text on Industrial Sociology. Un- 
fortunately, however, they confused the 
picture some by failing to distinguish 
clearly between occupations, jobs, and 
positions (a person can change jobs while 
remaining in the same occupation, and 
can change positions while remaining in 
the same job). In the Career Pattern 
Study [16] and in The Psychology of 
Careers [15] my colleagues and I have 


adopted the concept, refining it and ex- 
ploring its possible definitions and modes 
of analysis. 

Stages in a Career. A career has three 
major stages: pre-career, career, and 
post-career. What precedes the actual 
working life of the individual has a very 
real bearing on the nature of his working 
life, and this in turn has important impli- 
cations for what follows. Another classi- 
fication of career stages is derived from 
the life-stages theory formulated by 
Charlotte Buehler [1], and has obvious 
origins in developmental psychology. 
Buchler’s stages are those of growth, 
exploration, establishment, maintenance, 
and decline. Miller and Form | 7] focused 
on the work life, and classified similar 
data to define work periods which they 
called the initial, trial, stable, and retire- 
ment. It is pertinent to point out that in 
secondary education we are concerned 
with the exploratory stage or, in Miller 
and Form’s terms, the initial work period, 
in secondary schools we work with boys 
and girls who will soon engage in further, 
more mature, forms of occupational ex- 
ploration and then seek to establish them- 
selves in an occupation. They will not 
necessarily, as naive discussions of choos- 
ing a career imply, live happily ever 
after. They will, once established, seek to 
maintain themselves, in due course enter 
a period of decline, and, if fortunate, re- 
tire before that decline proceeds far 
enough to be a serious handicap, 

Career Patterns. Analysis of careers 
by stages suggests analysis of the pattern- 
ing of careers, that is, of the nature and 
sequence of the stages in the careers of 
different categories of individuals. We 
have, in essence, outlined a model or con- 
ventional career pattern: exploration, 
establishment, maintenance, and decline. 
Miller and Form described the model in 
terms of a sequence of initial, trial, stable, 
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and retirement work experiences. Analyz- 
ing the work histories of a typical sample 
of men, they described a conventional ca- 
reer pattern as one in which the individual 
goes from school or college (with initial 
or part-time work experience) to a series 
of trial (short-lived) exploratory jobs, in 
due course settles down in a stable occupa- 
tion and remains there, with perhaps one 
or two changes, until retirement. But they 
also found other types of career patterns, 
reclassified by the present writer as stable, 
unstable, and multiple-trial. The stable 
career pattern involves no trial or explo- 
ration on the job; the individual moves 
directly from school or college i into a life- 
work, for example, as an engineer or in 
his family business. The unstable career 
pattern is one in which the individual be- 
gins conventionally, is uprooted or dis- 
places himself, explores or tries one or 
more other short-lived jobs, and then 
settles down for some time before being 
displaced and going through the process 
again. The multiple-trial pattern involves 


no stabilizing, but a sequence of short- 
lived, often unrelated, jobs. These are the 
types of career patterns found in men. 

The career patterns of women have not 


been analyzed, so new is this twenty- 
year-old approach (there is cultural lag 
even in the social sciences)! But, on the 
basis of counseling experience, study of 
the literature, and seminar discussion it 
has been suggested [15] that women’s 
career patterns fall into seven types: con- 
ventional, stable-working, stable-home- 
making, double-track, interrupted, un- 
stable, and multiple-trial. Of these the 
first two and the last two are like those 
with similar names in the men’s group. 
The stable-homemaking category is self- 
explanatory. The double-track career pat- 
tern is that of the woman who holds a 
job and maintains a home simultaneously, 
perhaps with occasional time out for 


childbearing. And the interrupted career 
pattern is that of the woman who holds 
a job for some time, gives it up to be a 
full-time homemaker for a period of 
years, and later returns to the labor 
market after her children have grown up 
or her husband has died. 

Career Pattern and Occupational Level. 
Stable and conventional career patterns 
are found most commonly among men 
of higher socioeconomic origins and men 
who enter higher level occupations. (The 
two tend to be synonymous despite our 
relatively mobile occupational and social 
structure.) Unstable and multiple-trial 
career patterns tend to occur most often 
at the lower socioeconomic and occupa- 
tional levels. The same trends are found 
among women: while the forced double- 
track pattern (followed largely for eco- 
nomic reasons) and the forced inter- 
rupted career pattern are most common 
at the lower levels, in contrast the volun- 
tary double-track and voluntary inter- 
rupted career patterns are found most 
often at the higher levels. Here, freedom 
for homemakers to be or not to be wage 
earners means that wage-carning home- 
makers work because of a career interest. 

Career Motivation. This leads to the 
final aspect of careers which must be ex- 
amined before we can synthesize our 
knowledge of this topic in order to see 
its implications for secondary schools. 
The concept of careers implies, in the 
minds of many teachers and counselors, 
a dedication to an occupation, a calling 
to a field of work, a chosen lifework. But 
what we have seen of career stages and 
career patterns, of their variations and of 
the incidence of these variations at the 
several socioeconomic levels, brings out 
the fact that career motivations, or the 
nature of the desire to work, is not the 
same at all occupational levels. Psycholog- 
ically, as well as economically and so- 


cially, the career of the physician or 
minister is quite different from that of 
the assembly line worker or domestic. 
Studies of semiskilled workers [ 10, 12, 
17| have made it clear that it is not the 
nature of the work activity which makes 
the factory worker satisfied or dissatis- 
fied, so much as the outcomes of work 
(pay, free time, and so forth) and the 
concomitants of work (associates, super- 
visors, and so forth.) Other studies [ 4, 
14] make it clear that large numbers of 
semiskilled and unskilled workers have 
what might be called extrinsic rather 
than intrinsic work interests. That is, 
they are not characterized by special in- 
terest in types of work activity, but only 
in what work brings them in the way of 
economic security and human relation- 
ships. Career motivation and vocational 
interests are characteristics of middle- 
and upper-class persons, and of upward- 
mobile lower-class persons; they are not 
found among the majority of semiskilled 
and unskilled workers and their children. 
The Concept of Careers. What we 
know of the nature of careers makes it 
clear that people do not choose them, in 
the sense of performing an act at a point 
in time; rather, they unfold careers 
throughout their life spans. Furthermore, 
the nature of the career pattern, the way 
in which it is unfolded, varies with the 
parental socioeconomic level and eventual 
occupational level of the individual 
question. The career patterns of semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers tend to be 
different from those of skilled workers 
and those of persons in higher level oc- 
cupations. The middle-class concept of 
careers, widely held by educators, is 
valid for many professional, managerial, 
clerical and sales, and skilled workers, 
but it is not valid for the majority of 
semiskilled and unskilled workers. For 
the former group a career involves seek- 
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ing and attaining stability in some one oc- 
cupation, while for the latter a career is 
a process of attaining security by chang- 
ing from one occupation or industry to 
another. Career motivation in the higher- 
and middle-level occupations involves in- 
terest in the work itself as well as in its 
concomitants and outcomes; in the lower- 
level occupations, on the contrary, there 
is widespread motivation to work for 
what work brings in the way of human 
relationships and a livelihood, without 
the interest in the work itself. which 
seems to be central to the middle-class 
concept of careers. 

A second distortion of the concept of 
careers should be mentioned here: that 
not only the middle-class concept of ca- 
reers but also the masculine concept of 
careers has dominated education. The ex- 
ception to this statement is a general rec- 
ognition of the fact that many women 
seek and follow the career of homemaker. 
At the same time, however, there has 
been until very recently little recognition 
of the widespread existence of the dou- 
ble-track and interrupted career patterns. 
The appropriateness of a type of educa- 
tion which focuses on preparation for ca- 
reer patterns other than the stable-work- 
ing, stable-homemaking, or conventional 
for women whose adult lives will in- 
volve both occupation and home either 
simultaneously or alternately is a question 
which has not generally been faced, al- 
though Kate Mueller [8] has written 
thoughtfully concerning it. 


OCCUPATION, ROLE, AND 
WAY OF LIFE 


Roles and Role Conflict. An occupa- 
tion can be defined as a social role, for it 
is a social institution with associated be- 
havioral expectations. A physician is ex- 
pected and expects to treat the sick and 
the injured, a minister is expected and 
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expects to comfort the bereaved. Analyz- 
ing specific behaviors such as these, one 
finds the social~psychological dimensions 
of the role expectations which constitute 
the occupation. Similarly, an occupational 
aspiration can be defined as a self-con- 
cept, as the individual’s translation of his 
picture of himself into occupational or 
social role terms. How effectively he 
makes this translation may be expected 
to be a major determinant of life satis- 
faction. 

Occupation is a social role played dur- 
ing one-third of the day. The individual's 
success in playing this role is tested by his 
occupational behavior during this third 
of the day and by work-related leisure 
activities during another substantial part 
of the day and week. If the role expecta- 
tions associated with his occupation are 
not compatible with his role aspirations, 
role conflict is likely to result. A number 
of studies |2, 6] have made it clear that 
both the effectiveness and the happiness 
of the individual are impaired when role 
conflict is serious, 

The Way of Life. An occupation can 
be defined also as a way of life. There is 
a widespread tendency among educators 
to think of occupations in narrow terms 
—as constellations of functions and duties 
requiring certain skills and knowledge, 
which in turn are acquired as a result of 
special aptitudes and training. But soci- 
ologists have frequently shown that an 
occupation involves far more than this. 
Occupations determine the region of resi- 
dence (drama critics live in New York 
rather than in Medicine Hat), the neigh- 
borhood (New York's industrial psy- 
chologists live in Westchester, professors 
of psychology in Bergen and Nassau 
Counties, hospital psychologists in New 
York City), friendships (newspaper cor- 
respondents belong to the Overseas Press 
Club and engineers to the Engineers’ 


Club), recreation (brokers play golf, 
while factory workers bowl), the daily 
schedule (factory workers eat at five 
thirty, office workers at six, and execu- 
tives at six thirty or seven), the seasonal 
schedule (teachers vacation in summer, 
while city hotel men do so in February 
or March), and so on. Occupations de- 
termine who defers to whom, conferring 
differing amounts of authority and pres- 
tige upon their incumbents. Occupations 
shape values and attitudes, tending to re- 
ject nonconformists and to reward those 
who best epitomize occupational values. 
Thus we give prizes to scientists who 
cultivate science with signal success, but 
do not promote the scientists who write 
historical novels or successfully play the 
stock exchange. 

Role, Way of Life, and Education. 
The above survey of the concepts of oc- 
cupational role and way of life enables 
us to examine the relationships between 
education and occupations. Pre-profes- 
sional and pre-managerial education have 
for many years aimed to prepare for a 
social role and a way of life: they include 
not only study of the major field (which 
might be viewed as narrowly occupa- 
tional in that it provides tools used at 
work) but also study of other fields 
designed to provide general culture, ver- 
satility, leisure interests, and so forth. 
Pre-business education and pre-trade edu- 
cation have been more narrowly voca- 
tional and less concerned with culture, 
versatility, and leisure interests, but they 
have made some attempt at education for 
citizenship, homemaking, and leisure. In 
considering the educational needs of fu- 
ture semiskilled and unskilled workers, it 
is equally relevant to consider the roles 
and ways of life that go with these oc- 
cupations. The following discussion is 
limited to the semiskilled occupations, 
but comparable treatment of other occu- 
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pational levels would also be appropriate. 

It has already been brought out that 
the career patterns of the semiskilled tend 
to be of the unstable or multiple-trial 
type, and that semiskilled workers tend 
to be work-motivated for extrinsic rather 
than intrinsic reasons. The semiskilled 
career is one of horizontal mobility, of 
movement from one semiskilled job to 
another as seasonal, cyclical, and regional 
fluctuations, the fortunes of particular 
enterprises, relations with supervisors and 
associates, and similar environmental fac- 
tors lead the worker to seek a better 
livelihood or more congenial working 
conditions elsewhere. Education for a 
semiskilled career may therefore be con- 
ceived as education for occupational, in- 
dustrial, and geographic mobility. This 
mobile way of life is well epitomized, in 
its extreme form, by the semiskilled 
worker who lives in a housetrailer, occa- 
sionally moving from one locality to an- 
other for better pay or working condi- 
tions, almost literally hoisting his sail to 
go wherever the wind takes him. 

The semiskilled worker is anonymous. 
The role expectations that go with his 
job are ill-defined when he is away from 
his bench or his machine. For example, 
what are the role expectations of a bank 
wireman or a relay assembler? Only other 
workers in the same department, or at 
best the same plant, know. Roethlisberger 
and Dickson [12], Warner and Low 
[18], and Walker and Guest [17] have 
demonstrated the anonymity of the semi- 
skilled worker. Role satisfactions are 
sought from sources other than work by 
semiskilled workers; the peer group, the 
union, the athletic and social club, the 
lodge. The semiskilled worker's job pro- 
vides the means for developing other 
social roles which are more satisfying; 
the job role is not important. Some of his 
mobility must be viewed as an attempt to 


find situations more favorable to the play- 
ing of a satisfying social role. 

The way of life of the semiskilled 
worker may therefore be considered, in 
turn, to be the way of life of a role- 
secker. Being provided with no well- 
defined and satisfying role by his voca- 
tion, in the manner of men and women 
in the higher and middle level occupa- 
tions, the semiskilled worker devotes his 
non-working hours, and even substantial 
parts of his workday, to developing a 
social role. Coffee breaks, horseplay, com- 
pany baseball teams are important because 
they provide opportunities for interaction 
with peers and hence for playing a role in 
the peer group. Unions similarly provide 
opportunities to structure relationships 
with peers, superiors, and subordinates 
in ways which satisfy the self-concept 
better than a routine job. Social and 
athletic clubs and lodges offer similar 
opportunities, Do-it-yourself hobbies and 
working around the home also are part 
of a way of life in which the individual 
whose work provides no satisfying role 
finds opportunities to express his indi- 
viduality. Spectator sports and spectator 
entertainment play an important part in 
the way of life of the semiskilled, provid- 
ing outlets for a fantasy self in a fantasy 
world, The audience-participation enter- 
tainment which has mushroomed with 
television is probably only a variation of 
this form of self-realization through the 
activities of others, 

Since the semiskilled worker usually 
works in a factory or mill, he is likely to 
live in a heavily populated area. His 
trailer is one of many in a trailer jungle 
on a busy highway, his house is a little 
box indistinguishable from hundreds of 
others in Bulldoze Manor, or his apart- 
ment is one of thousands in a forest of 
apartment buildings. His life is therefore 
well filled with other semiskilled workers 
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and their families who seek individuality 
or oblivion in a way of life just like his 
own. The semiskilled worker's skills in 


making use of the varied social, cultural, 
and recreational resources of the city, in 
competition and cooperation with large 
numbers of others of similar means and 
status, are therefore put to a severe test. 


SUMMARY AND ISSUES 


This discussion has examined the na- 
ture of careers and of occupations, par- 
ticularly at the semiskilled level, in order 
to provide a basis for examining the work 
of the secondary school. In doing this, it 
was pointed out that the concept of the 
secondary school as an educational ladder 
leading to the upper and middle levels of 
the occupational structure is an accurate 
description of reality but an inadequate 
ideal: instead, the secondary school of 
today must be thought of as a means to 
achieving a role and a way of life. Occu- 
pations were seen to provide and to de- 
limit roles and ways of life. It then be- 
came clear that education for the roles 
and the ways of life which characterize 
the semiskilled and unskilled occupations 
has been neglected and merits attention. 

A question then arose regarding the 
nature of the eventual careers and occu- 
pations of the semiskilled and unskilled 
workers who constitute about 40 per cent 
of the working adults of the United 
States. Their careers tend to be unstable 
and variable, motivated more by the need 
to earn a living and the desire for satisfy - 
ing human relations than by an interest 
in the occupation or work itself. In con- 
trast, the curricula of the secondary 
schools and the values of teachers reflect 
the middle-class concept of a career as a 
stable lifework to which the individual 
has some personal attachment and which 
he pursues consistently throughout his 
working life. Furthermore, a masculine 


notion of careers, allowing only the 
homemaking career pattern as peculiar 
to women, dominates education, with re- 
sulting neglect of other peculiarly femi- 
nine career patterns. 

The careers of semiskilled workers 
were seen to be characterized by a sub- 
stantial degree of occupational, industrial, 
and geographic mobility, as might be an- 
ticipated in view of their lack of specific 
occupational motivation. Workers who 
are easily displaced and easily replaced 
seek security through change to some- 
thing better, ill-defined though that some- 
thing better is in their minds. 

Having ill-defined social roles as a re- 
sule of socially unknown occupational 
roles, semiskilled workers seek to meet 
their self-fulfillment needs in nonoccupa- 
tional activities. Since they live as insig- 
nificant and undifferentiated members of 
large groups of people, their attempts to 
escape anonymity and to establish their 
individuality tend to result in more mass 
behavior or in escapist activities, 

In this summary the outlines of some 
major issues confronting the secondary 
schools of today emerge. Beginning with 
the most general and moving toward the 
specific, questions which suggest them- 
selves are as follows: 


. What should be the contenr of the 
nein education of the 40 per cent 
of the working population which is, and 
presumably will be, employed below the 
skilled and white-collar occupations for 
which the present secondary school cur- 
ricula were designed? 

2. What kind of education will orient 
and prepare students for the kinds of 
roles they will play and the ways of life 
they will follow as semiskilled and un- 
skilled workers? 

3. How can schools identify students 
who are likely to enter these lower-level 
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occupations and guide them toward these 
fields without violating, or seeming to 
violate, American traditions of freedom 
of choice and of mobility? 

4. What constitutes education for oc- 
cupational, industrial, and geographic mo- 
bility? 

5. How can future semiskilled and un- 
skilled workers, the majority of whom 
(so far as we know at present) lack 
career motivation in the sense of voca- 
tional interests, be motivated to make 
good use of opportunities for secondary 
education? 

6. What are the educational implica-' 
tions of the needs for livelihood and hu- 
man relationships which appear to be the 
principal motivations of persons engag- 
ing in the lower-level occupations? 

7. What kinds of social roles, more 
worth while socially and more satisfying 
to those in lower-level occupations than 
the majority of the outlets which they 
now find, are available to these occupa- 
tionally undifferentiated and hence anon- 
ymous individuals? 

8. What kinds of educational experi- 
ences can be provided which will help 
these individuals to find and play these 
more satisfying new social roles? 

g. Is this group of people necessarily 
undifferentiated occupationally, or can 
education help them to emerge from the 
undifferentiated mass? If the latter, then 
how? 

10. What kind of education is called 
for so that women who may have double- 
track or interrupted careers will be 
equipped to pursue their dual roles with 
a minimum of stress and disruption? 
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The College Way of Life’ 


HOWARD E. WILSON 


SECRETARY, EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


COLLEGE iS a community of people. 

In hallowed phrase, it is a “society 
of scholars,” young and old. Its life is as 
complex as that of any other community, 
Into the college community the freshman 
enters as a part of his coming of age; 
from it the senior goes, somewhat 
shaped and matured by the activities in 
which he has engaged and by the mores 
to which he has, for four years, given 
allegiance. It is the life of a college com- 
munity which gives the college its dis- 
tinctive importance, but in appraising 
that life we must include the entire range 
of action of those who are its citizens. It 
is the total experience of college living 
which leaves its mark on the student and 
which has importance for the larger 
society. The college as a way of life is 
our concern in this discussion. 

Perhaps the commonest idea about col- 
lege life is that which focuses on the 
strenuous activities—athletic, social, and 
political—of undergraduate behavior. 
That is certainly the version of college 
living with which Hollywood has made 
the world familiar. Autobiographical 
memoirs of college life published in the 
United States during the past century 
often strike this nostalgic, sentimental 

* Dr. Wilson is Dean-Flect of the School of 
Education, University of California at Los 
Angeles, He is the author of American Col- 
lege Life as Education in World Outlook, 


which was — in 1956 by the American 
Council on Education. 


note, as if college life were a sort of ir- 
responsible escapade, hilarious, poignant, 
and heart-warming, but only rarely 
tinged with anything serious or intellec- 
tual. 

But of course there is a college life of 
classes and studies. While all of us have 
attended classes through which we could 
comfortably and profitably sleep, there 
have also been classes where sleep was 
not induced, where new horizons were 
opened, where adolescent assumptions 
were challenged. Some lectures and dis- 
cussions never return to mind after credit 
for hearing them is once recorded in the 
registrar's doomsday book, but others 
plant ideas that will not leave us—ideas 
that gain increased meaning in those rare 
and precious moments when we approach 
reality in human experience. College life 
includes contacts between older and 
younger members of the community, 
both inside and outside the classroom; it 
includes the friendships which have been 
made—among them the friendship of 
tutor and student. 

By college life, then, I mean the total 
experience of living for a few years as a 
member of a college community. | mean 
not only the college life of Hollywood 
and not only the college life of the cur- 
riculum; | mean both, and all the realms 
of behavior and value which lie in be- 
tween. The character of college life, de- 
fined in these broad terms, is the decisive 
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influence in college education. The rec- 
ord in the dean's office is only a fractional 
index of that way of life. The total way 
of life determines the values which ac- 
tually motivate student conduct. So far as 
the college is responsible at all, it is col- 
lege living that shapes the loyalties and 
ideals and values of college men and 
women. To appraise what college has 
done for them, and to determine whether 
it is worth society’s investment in it, we 
have to examine dispassionately the way 
of life which they have lived. 

One may study the totality of this col- 
lege life in the manner of a social his- 
torian or a sociologist or a cultural an- 
thropologist, dissecting its manners and 
mores, its verbalisms and symbols, its 
values and outlooks. College life may be 
seen objectively as a unique American 
phenomenon, as an element in the Ameri- 
can pattern of thought and action. But 
dispassionately to analyze college life in 
anything less than its total terms, to fail 
to regard both curricular and extracur- 
ricular behavior as essential educative 
elements in that way of life, is to prej- 
udice the analysis and to thwart the 
comprehensive and honest appraisal 
which is needed. 


CITIZENS OF THE COLLEGE 
COMMUNITY 

In analyzing the college life which 
American society supports as a condi- 
tioning influence on its able young, we 
should first consider the citizens who 
compose the college community, both 
student and faculty members. To say that 
these citizens are “not what they used to 
be” is not so much adverse criticism as 
praise. The college population in the 
United States today is astonishingly 
large. In 1920 there were fewer than 600,- 
ooo students in our colleges and universi- 
ties; in 1956 the number enrolled passed 


3,000,000. And the rate of increase is ac- 
celerating; with the upsurge in popula- 
tion, it now appears that there will be 
between five and six million students on 
American campuses ten years from now. 
This increase is considerably faster than 
that of the coral population. In t9s0 there 
were seventeen times as many degrees 
granted as in 1920, though the popula- 
tion had not quite doubled during the 
period. 

These figures yield various meanings. 
They indicate first of all that spending 
four years in college now does not auto- 
matically make the graduate a “man (or 
woman) of distinction.” But the data 
also indicate that those who are now liv- 
ing a college life are considerably more 
representative of the total population of 
the nation than they used to be. We are 
nearer now than ever before to realiza- 
tion at the college level of the democratic 
ideal of equality of opportunity in edu- 
cation. Some academic leaders resent 
this fact; they would define higher 
education narrowly and limit it to rela- 
tively few, but the tide is against them. 
Increased provision of scholarship aid 
(though not yet nearly adequate); more 
systematic arrangements for aiding the 
student who works his way through col- 
lege; the democratizing influence of the 
G.I. Bill under which qualified veterans 
may take up college life; and above all 
else the i increasing requirement of college 
training for entering many occupations 
in addition to the professions, seem to be 
irresistible influences in the democratiza- 
tion of higher education, 


“MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 
AND ADJUSTMENT" 


The fact that in the college population 
today are students with a wider range 
of economic and cultural and ethnic 


backgrounds, possessing more varied 
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talents, and en route to more widely 
varied careers has real significance for 
the character of college life. Today’s 
seniors have rubbed shoulders as peers 
with a more representative range of 
American abilities than their predecessors 
in college did. Sir Walter Moberly, 

The Crisis in the University, points out 
that “to live in college, and so to be 
thrown together with others who come 
from different regions and different types 
of homes, with different temperaments 
and interests and subjects of study, is a 
continuous exercise in mutual under- 
standing and adjustment.” Among the 
groups now represented in our colleges 
are many from abroad; there are over 
36,000 able and aspiring young men and 
women from other countries of the free 
world registered as students in the United 
States this year. Contact with them is a 
highly educative experience for Ameri- 
can-born college students. The gradual 


introduction of Negro students into col- 


leges heretofore restricted to white stu- 
dents has important educational impli- 
cations for both races. Americans are 
highly mobile, and widening geographic 
areas are represented in each student 
body, particularly in the private college. 
To associate with this widening group, 
as Sir Walter has pointed out, is to gain 
a somewhat more cosmopolitan point of 
view, 

Another aspect of the changing com- 
position of the college community has 
bearing on a closer relationship between 
the college and the outside world. The 
faculty is not exactly what it used to be 
either. In an earlier day faculty members 
were likely to be absorbed in their aca- 
demic specializations; to be somewhat 
aloof from the outside world, and their 
communities somewhat cloistered. Time 
has radically changed that situation. The 
path between college posts and govern- 


ment posts is now well trod; faculty 
members today draw heavily in their 
lectures on their own experiences in the 
application of their specializations to the 
conduct of affairs. This is true in the 
humanities as well as in the natural and 
social sciences, John Erskine, in his rem- 
iniscences of a life as a teacher, com- 
plained of a certain stigma attached to a 
professor of English who actually pro- 
duced literature. But Erskine himself at 
Columbia and Wilder at Chicago and 
Frost at Dartmouth have led men of 
letters into faculty life. 

Outstanding campus personalities, as 
members of the faculty, have always 
been highly influential in setting the tone 
of college life, not of just their own 
classes. In an earlier period these campus 
personages were outstanding by virtue 
of their interpretation of a single aca- 
demic field. Copeland at Harvard and 
Phelps at Yale made a great impression 
on students as lecturers in literature. 
What they knew about the outside world 
or what they did in it was not important 
to their campus eminence. Today, how- 
ever, probably the most influential per- 
sonages in campus life are those who 
have been involved as specialists in the 
world of affairs, The physicists who 
helped make the atomic bomb, the men 
who have written literature or painted 
pictures, those who have served in gov- 
ernment posts during peace or war, and 
the scientists and economists who move 
freely about the industrial world are the 
men who set the tone of college life. For 
students, at least, their ideas are recog- 
nized as having an outside validity as 
well as an inner truth. 

The first observation to be made re- 
garding college life, then, is that the 
members of the collegiate community 
are themselves changed and changing. 
They are more fully representative of 
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the nation’s full resource of human talent, 
and they are less isolated from the diffi- 
culties of conducting human society. 
This is perhaps to say that the academic 
community is less academic; that there 
are now fewer ivory towers in campus 
architecture. It may be that college is a 
less distinctive way of life than formerly. 
It is likely that the mores and values of 
the college life of students in 1957 are 
more closely attuned to social realities, 
that the break with college life need not 
be so great for those who now leave it. 


INTELLIGENCE AND COLLEGI 
MORES 


There are certain questions, however, 
which must be raised about the values or 
allegiances or convictions which college 
life affects. Particularly I should like to 
speculate on the relation of college life 
to the development of free and inquiring 
minds—a matter of the utmost conse- 
quence to our future. 

One of the problems which worries 
many thoughtful men today is what some 
refer to as a rising anti-intellectualism in 
the United States. Some observers assert 
that, as a people, we tend to trust our 
emotions more than our minds, to follow 
demagogues rather than statesmen. They 
point out that, in public affairs, the ex- 
pert has too little prestige among us, 
that elections, for example, are occasions 
of strenuous excitement rather than care- 
ful reflection. There is a degree of truth 
in these observations, it is rather frighten- 
ing that we fiddle with the television 
dials to hear frequently substandard en- 
tertainment while the world burns in the 
Middle Fast, and in Hungary and in the 
halls of Congress. This country is mov- 
ing into a future where we cannot afford 
to make too many mistakes of judgment, 
where wisdom above all else is needed. 
Fven though it is easy to overemphasize 


the signs of anti-intellectualism among 
us, it is still desirable to appraise the de- 
gree to which we are a thoughtful people. 

The situation in respect to the presnge 
of thought in our society is one which 
has direct relevance to our analysis of 
college life. Whatever else the college 
may be, it is by tradition a center for the 
cultivation of inquiring and thoughtful 
minds, If any part of our population be- 
lieves in the life of reason, one might as- 
sume it to be the college graduates. But 
is this the case? Of course the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge through lectures 
and laboratories and libraries is charac- 
teristic of the curricular side of college 
life. But can it be said that the total col- 
lege way of life enhances the prestige 
of intellectualism among those who have 
lived that life? 

Henry Seidel Canby, writing during 
the 1930's about life at Yale at the turn 
of the century, described college life as 
a strenuous Competition in activities only 
incidentally related to thinking. In his 
book Alma Mater he wrote of “the 
American college which was not a col- 
legium of letters but rather a society for 
competitive education; not an association 
of scholars but rather a coming together 
of youths preparing to be capitalists; and 
yet not a utilitarian institution so much 
as a Utopia for those who later would 
play all life like a strenuous game.” Canby 
added that, with the fellowship of se hol- 
ars, “students had a compulsory ac- 
quaintance, which varied from the bum's 
consciousness of a policeman just around 
the corner to an amicable arrangement 
by which so much acquired knowledge 
should be paid back in small change into 
the dean's office in return for an ade- 
quate minimum of marks.” And again 
Canby reported that “College life | by 
which he meant extracurricular activi- 
ties] was so vital in itself and so formative 
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that ideas, the search for truth, scholar- 
ship, and the forecasts and interpretations 
of the intellect in general, were inevitably 
mere by-products of an institution whose 
service was to teach competition and the 
code” of successful behavior. 

There can be little doubre that the 
character of college life has improved 
since the early 1900's of which Canby 
wrote, College life is more serious than 
when a Yale blazer and the Boola song 
were its symbols, or than in the twenties, 
when a coonskin coat identified the col- 
lege man. The world itself is more seri- 
ous than it was at the turn of the century, 
the outlook less certain, security far less 
real, and this sobering characteristic of 
society is reflected in the mores of col- 
lege life. The veterans too have passed 
through our campuses, leaving not only 
provision for housing married students, 
but also a heritage of mature action and 
outlook. As a result of these and similar 
factors, it seems to me that things of the 
mind now rate higher in college life than 
formerly. That there is not quite so much 
divergence between the curricular and 
the extracurricular phases of college life 
is evidenced by the increasing use of the 
term co-curricular, signifiying in- 
formal approach to intellectual and 
aesthetic matters which have value in the 
tradition of educated men and women. 

One must ask soberly, however, 
whether the college way of life even to- 
day develops in students an adequately 
deeper loyalty to the ideal of reason. It 
is apparent to the philosopher that rea- 
son is not the sole touchstone of the good 
life, but apparent also that the good life, 
either for individuals or for societies, will 
not be found without the fullest possible 
exercise of the intellectual capacities 
with which men are endowed. It is dis- 
conc erting to consider that many of our 
present college students will soon be ab- 


sorbed in bridge games, golf, and the 
country club, will fail to read the basic 
books that a few of their peers will write, 
will avoid so far as possible the pressure 
of thinking their way through the com- 
plex situations which plague their age. 

It does not guarantee high regard for 
reason that college members accumulate 
more credit for more courses, or even 
that they make high marks if these marks 
are only a sort of pedant’s treasure chest. 
What is needed are minds which insist on 
inquiries and which have respect for facts 
and for a judicial, balanced reasoning by 
which those facts reveal truth, It is im- 
portant that college men and women 

avoid the mentality which makes an epi- 
thet of “brain trust” 
reason with the 


and which silences 
sarcasm of “egghead.” 
Unless the college way of life accords 
prestige to reason, to the inquiring mind, 
to intelligence, that life is at root antag- 
onistic to the values for which institu- 
tions of higher education were founded. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


An inquiring mind is a free mind, it is 
courageous in searching for truth and 
in giving it expression, An inquiring mind 
does not merely accept what others say, 
and certainly does not condemn others 
for disagreement. Does life in an Ameri- 
can college dispose those who live it to 
be more alert and vigilant and coura- 
geous in defense of intellectual freedom? 

There is a sense in which college life 
seems to epitomize an experience in free- 
dom. Neighbors of the campus, disturbed 
by student escapades, may even feel that 
freedom in college behavior has grown 
into license. The freshman, newly ar- 
rived on the campus, certainly thinks he 
has found freedom. Away from home 


and his home community, exhilarated by 
the terrific and unquestioned maturity of 
being a college man, he throws off the 
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little shackles that confined him. Ordinar- 
ily, however, so powerful are the mores 
of college life, he only discards child- 
hood’s restraints in order to assume much 
tighter bonds sanctioned by his college 
peers. If jeans are “the thing” for the 
college citizen, he (or she) dons them 
with alacrity. So overw helming is the 
gregariousness of college life, that its 
young member may soon be indistin- 
guishable from his fellows—w earing the 
clothes that custom dictates, engaging 
in the pranks that have real prestige 
among students (and only those pranks), 
cultivating the mannerisms of campus 
leaders. There is considerable Babbittry, 
and urge to conformity, in college living. 
The fear of being a rebel or a “grind,” 
the comfort of a “gentleman’s C” tend to 
produce a type rather than a free in- 
dividual. The necessity of being oneself, 
of relying on one’s own taste and intelli- 
gence, of assuming responsibility for in- 
dependent thought and judgment—some- 
times carried to an excessive cultivation of 
uniqueness in universities of the Old 
World—is not basically characteristic of 
American college life. 

The tendency to conformity is antag- 
onistic to the freely inquiring mind. We 
have erred, I think, in the direction of 
producing conformists in college life, 
and have thereby neglected something of 
the worth of individuality and something 


of the defenses of intellectual freedom, 
but there is extensive evidence on the 
other hand that college life also contrib- 
utes to the emancipation of many minds, 
For those who pierce the surface of the 
humanistic studies there are insights into 
the meaning of freedom, for those who 
do more than master the formulae of 
the sciences there are insights into the 
processes of reflective thought. In the 
conduct of many extracurricular activi 
ties there are opportunities for expefienc- 
ing the responsibilities of making judg- 
ments. In some situations, student groups 
themselves rush to the defense of causes 
in which freedom is thought to be at 
stake. 

Freedom of the mind, on most cam- 
puses, has considerable prestige. Every 
opinion poll taken among Americans in- 
dicates that college graduates tend to 
support the free inquiring mind more 
than do non-college graduates. The ques- 
tion is whether the tendency is suffi 
ciently strong to insure the prevalence 
of reason in our life as a people. The ex- 
tent to which college graduates are them- 
selves thoughtful, are insistent on the 
efficacy of reason in the conduct of 
human affairs, and are determined in their 
support of freedom of inquiry for their 
own sons and daughters when they reach 
college age will be the ultimate test of the 
college life in which they have engaged. 
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Values and Student Activities* 


HERBERT STROUP 


DEAN OF STUDENTS, BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


[ HERE are currently many ty pes of 


interest in student activities. To a 


large degree the form of student activities 
is shaped by the kinds of interests brought 
to bear upon it. Thus, student activities 
is a large, complex, scattered pattern of 
behavior in the universities of America, a 
configuration which has been molded 


over the decades by diverse and even 
conflicting interests on the part of stu- 
dents, faculties, administrators, and com- 
munities. 

Today one of the principal tasks fac- 
ing student activities workers (and the 
university as well) is that of “making 
sense” of the apparent “scatteredness” of 
student activities. Efforts to delineate the 
coherence and meaningfulness of student 
activities in the university are needed for 
a variety of reasons, The student activi- 
ties worker constantly is impelled to ex- 
amine his use of basic terms in order that 
their relevance to other disciplines in the 
university (as well as to the activities of 
other student personnel workers) may 
be made apparent. The worker, more- 
over, in his quest for acceptance in and 
out of the university as a professional per- 


son is obliged to maintain a “total view’ 


*Dr. Stroup is a member of the board of 
directors of the Brooklyn Council for Social 
Planning, and vice-president of the board of di- 
rectors of the Association of Brooklyn Sertle- 
ments. He is the author of numerous articles 
and books, among the latter, Community W el- 
fare Organization, published by Harper and 
Brothers. 


of his role and practice. Also, as univer- 
sities today are increasingly concerned 
with * ‘general education” and the “aims 
of education,” there is need for the stu- 
dent activities worker to formulate an 
intellectually defensible theory of the re- 
lationship of student activities to the rest 
of the university. For these and other 
reasons the student activities field is genu- 
inely in need of a systematic theory or 
theories by which its practical programs 
and research may be properly interpreted 
and stimulated. 

Part of the problem of the student 
activities worker in his quest for a satis- 
factory theory or general construct lies 
in the fact that there has been little effort 
to define the role of theory itself in stu- 
dent activities. By concentrating chiefly 
on “practical programs” and measuring 
methods, some workers have failed to 
appreciate the larger requirements of 
professional development. Thus, student 
personnel workers too at times have been 
confused over “measurement” and “‘eval- 
uation.” They have thought mistakenly 
that it is entirely possible to measure the 
delicate, complex relations which exist 
within student activities programs in the 
university. They have relied too heavily 
upon mathematical symbols of reality and 
have failed to understand the serious 
limitations in method that the social sci- 
ences present. 


“Fvaluation” is a broader term than 
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and is not antithetical to 
it. One may evaluate a student activities 
program by employing a wide variety of 
techniques which do not pretend to meas- 
ure. Ihe “case conference” method surely 
is a highly constructive way in which to 
evaluate the effectiveness of a student 
activities program. Yet, at most points the 
‘case’ cannot be judged to be objective 
fact, it is a congeries of objective and 
subjective factors to which are brought 
the varying backgrounds and attitudes of 
the conference participants. As one writer 
has put it: 


AND 


“measurement” 


. It is possible to measure 
fields of physical force and energy. But 
personnel work deals with the intangibles 
—with human relations, with human pro- 
grams and activities, with development 
itself, and with personality. Here, meas- 
urement in the strict sense of the term is 
not possible. . .. Thus, evaluation, rather 
than quantitative measurement, must be 
the basis for the assessment of personnel 
work.”! 

Serious theories of student activities, 
moreover, have been lacking because so 
many workers in this area have been striv- 
ing to break away from their historic 
orientations in philosophy and theology 
and have not yet recovered a taste for 
theoretical considerations, In this respect 
they are in a position similar to that of 
many social scientists gener rally. A review 
of the historically significant ne 
ments in philosophy and theology indi- 
cates that the major efforts of workers in 
these disciplines have been concentrated 
upon the nature of human nature and the 
character of personal involvement in so- 
cial situations. But by a vast and complex 
cultural movement covering several cen- 


' Charles Eugene Morris, “Evaluation of the 
Student Personnel Program,” in Student Per 
sonnel Work as Deeper Teaching, Esther 
Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth Smith, editors 
(New York, Harper & Brothers, 1954), p. 325. 
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turies and with sometimes mixed and 
conflicting variations in change, a his-— 
torically “new” situation has developed in 
which in some quarters a clear division is 
made between concerns involy ing theory 
and concerns involving “research.” To 
some the recovery of a general capacity 
to develop fruitfully the theoretical as- 
pects of human behavior seems almost 
foredoomed to failure. Others are overly 
complacent in their acceptance of “the 
practical” and “the factual,” as though 
there were the possibility of driving a 
permanent wedge between theory and 
research. This mood is apparent among 
some student activities workers. Regret- 
tably, they have split theory from re- 
search and have been content me rely to 
amass so-called facts. 

With the severing of the umbilical cord 
between theory and research the study 
of student activities has lost the source 
of its nourishment and in some quarters 
has frittered its energies aw ay “dwelling 
on the trivial.” A number of attitudes to- 
ward the relations between theory and 
research have resulted from this modern 
truncation. Three principal ones will be 
discussed briefly: 
(2) positivistic 
value theory. 


(1) stolid empiricism, 
reductionism, and (3) 


STOLID EMPIRICISM 


The stolid empiricist insists that mean- 
ings and values have no place in scientific 
activity. Because theoretical analyses al- 
ways appear to be rooted inescapably in 
cultural or personal biases of one sort or 
another, they cannot be 
it is said. Thus, the “true scientist’ must 
abjure all subjective factors: he must 
study student activities with the cold 


taken seriously, 


calculation which the astronomer sup- 
posedly brings to his survey of the planets 
in their courses. Titchener speaks clearly 
of this attitude. 
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Meanings must be stripped away before his 
[the scientist's} work can begin, and mean- 
ings must be kept away while his work pro- 
ceeds. Disinterested and impersonal, he 
makes himself one with the facts of nature; 
he moves in the domain of bare existence; 
and his intercourse with the facts is both 
observation and observance.” 

It is in the spirit of such extreme em- 
piricism that Alfred C. Kinsey and his 
researchers deplore the existence of nor- 
mative concepts of normal and abnormal. 
These concepts and others, it is claimed 
by Kinsey, have seriously retarded our 
underst: inding of the family. In the same 
vein, those who advocate a strictly em- 
pirical approach to student activities 
firmly believe that it is or will be possible 
to account for complex human activities 
on the basis of mathematical symbols re- 
flecting quantitative reality. T he result, i 
is claimed, will enable student activities 
workers both to predict student behavior 
and to control it for beneficial ends. 

Such antipathy toward objective rea- 
son, however, leads to the glorification of 
methodology and the ultimate denial of 
research progress. Rigorous empiricism 
annuls itself in the final analysis by deny- 
ing the reality and potency of objective 
reason, and fails to face empirically the 
fact of value. The element of normative- 
ness is certainly a most apparent factor in 
human experience without which human 
behavior cannot justifiably be explained 
or understood. For the social sciences and 


student activities simply to rule value out 
of existence while preferring to investigate 
exclusively the quantitative aspects of be- 
havior is not scientific and surely is not 
helpful. While student activities will need 
to employ some empirical methods in its 


Edward B. Titchener, Systematic Psychol- 
ogy: Prolegomena (New York, The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1929), pp. 69-70. See also Wil- 
liam James, Principles of Psychology, Volume 
2 (New York, Henry Holt & Company, 1890), 
p. O40. 


task of self-understanding, it will also 
need to develop the use of objective rea- 
son and to analyze the problems attendant 
upon the assertion of value preferences. 


POSITIVISTIC REDUCTIONISM 


Ernest Mach was probably the leading 
“scientific” exponent of positivistic re- 
ductionism. His work, however, was an- 
ticipated to some extent by David Hume's 
Treatise of Human Nature in 1739 and 
by the “substance-sensation” notions of 
Thomas Hobbes in 1665. According to 
Mach, science consists in a continually 
progressing adaptation of ideas to facts. 
Thus, science does not disregard theory, 
it purifies it and modifies it. Facts reign 
supreme, theories are pre-scientific ways 
by which men express their desires. Sci- 
ence clarifies desires and evaluatively is a 
distinctly progressive enterprise leading 
to the fulfillment of men’s real desires. By 
his “doctrine of elements’’ Mach asserted 
the propriety of reducing complex ideas 
to simple sentences. These “simple sen- 
tences” become the building blocks out 
of which the whole structure and process 
of reality are to be ultimately known and 
controlled." 

The development of positivistic reduc- 
tionism in the social sciences has not been 
without its benefits, even as Mach’'s no- 
tions have been constructively felt in 
physics. Bur, it also has its serious limita- 
tions. For example, does it genuinely help 
to “reduce” complex concepts into “sim- 
ple sentences”? Are not the same perplex- 
ing elements to be found in our analysis 
of “simple sentences” that are to be met 
in analyzing complex sentences? Does not 
the whole notion of positivistic reduc- 
tionism comprise in itself a complicated 
and intriguing theory of human knowl- 


* Ernest Mach, Contributions to the Analysis 
of Sensations (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1897). 
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edge which can never be adequately 
evaluated on the basis of “simple sen- 
tences’? May it not be, moreover, as 
empirically minded William James said 
in his Meaning of Truth, that truth itself 
may elude any clever verbal formulation 
of it? Or, as Morris Cohen asserted: “I 
am a mystic in holding that all words 
point to a realm of being deeper and 
wider than the words themselves?” * And 
again, if we accept the dictum of Nie- 
tzsche that “it is originally language which 
works at the formation of concepts, at 
later times it is science,”* how can non- 
scientific language form the basis for 
scientific endeavor? 

The main virtue of logical positivism, 
so far as it affects student activities, 
would seem to be its deep and fierce con- 
cern with the use of concepts, words, 
sentences. It can help student activities 
workers to purify their fundamental lan- 
guage of aims and methods. In this limited 
sense this positivism can readily be em- 
ployed by them, since obviously so much 
of the terminology of the field rests upon 
relatively uncritical premises even where 
language is involved. 

But positivistic reductionism probably 
will not prov ide a complete theory for 
student activities. Orher approaches to 
student group behavior will necessarily 
have to be used. The chief failure of 
positivism appears to outcrop at the point 
that non-quantitative matters are being 
discussed. How can positivism determine 
the rightness of a student court as a dis- 
ciplinary agency of the university? How 
can positivism genuinely conclude that 
one play production is esthetically suc- 
cessful and another is a failure? How can 
posinvism evaluate intrinsically the just- 


* Morris R. Cohen, Reason and Nature (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1931), p xii. 

Quoted in Richard von Mises. Positivism: 
A Study in Human Understanding (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1951), p 21. 
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ness of rules regulating an athletic con- 
test? How can positivism determine what 
the “in-hour” in a dormitory should be? 
And so on. It would seem that the truly 
important questions in student activities 
are those in which elements of value are 
most readily operative. Student activities 
needs indeed to understand the logic of 
its activities, but more significantly it 
needs to understand the value basis on 
which actions are taken, Positivism offers 
little help on value questions. Its “sensa- 


tion research” cannot subsume theory. 


Student activities cannot be understood 
in terms of “simple sentences.” 


VALUE THEORY 


The presumably simple accumulation 
of “facts” is usually not so simple. Every 
such accumulation assumes some sort of 
theoretical underpinning, if only that 
there is no theoretical underpinning. 
Those who take part in building up what 
the Germans call materialbuberei reveal 
an insufficient grasp of the complexities 
of the human situation. But not all social 
scientists share in what Eric Voegelin has 
called “the perversion of relevance.” 
Some, and perhaps their number is in- 
creasing rapidly, are openly aware of the 
interdependence of research and theory. 
The next great developments in the social 
sciences will come with the creation of 
ever more coherent and efficacious “medi- 
ate” and “ultimate” theories. Student ac- 
tivities research, moreover, is sorely in 
need of such advances in theory. 

Alfred North Whitehead said, “It re- 
quires a very unusual mind to undertake 
the analysis ‘of the obvious.” Max Weber 
possessed such a mind. His importance 
primarily derives from his creation of an 
episteme in contrast to the familiar doxa. 
Weber surpassed most social scientists in 
his willingness to recognize values as an 
intrinsic part of every social situation. 
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By this acknowledgment the door was 
opened to a thoroughgoing consideration 
of the role of theory in social and politi- 
cal action. 

Science, according to Weber, cannot 
determine, however, what the range of 
worth might be within a set of contrast- 
ing values or theories. Science in this sense 
is “value-free.” It cannot tell men how 
to live. It can, on the other hand, tell them 
what the consequences will be if they 
base their actions upon particular values 
or theories, Thus, the origin of values and 
their choice are for Weber an expression 
of “demonism,” that is, they are rooted 
in trans-scientific reality and cannot be 
accurately weighed or evaluated by sci- 
ence itself. Weber's doctrine of “demon- 
ism,” therefore, provides no ultimate basis 
for help on the most perplexing prob- 
lems with which men are confronted— 
problems in the realm of final human 

But, in contrast, men cannot be uncon- 
cerned about the application of whatever 
values they choose to follow. Weber's 
“ethics of responsibility” make clear the 
need for persons to act responsibly in 
conformance with their consciously elab- 
orated values. Science can aid values by 
asking that men act responsibly. Weber's 
thought as thus developed stands rather 
close to certain brands of modern existen- 
tialism. 

But the function of social science, if 
Weber left the matter here, would be 
open to sharp criticism, He seems until 


now to be making science simply the 
handmaiden of pragmatic actors in the 
social scene. Science can interpret after 


the fact, but can it also validate? This 
question persists in his work and finds 
its answer in the concept of “ethics of 
intention” or Gesinnungsethik. By the 
“ethics of intention” Weber asserts that 


every system of action has its own in- 


herent justification. No ultimate valida- 
tion is ever possible by this view, one 
can only ask if the desired result was 
achieved. If so, the social act was vali- 
dated. 

On this point Weber seems to be 
caught in a quagmire. Intention may be 
satisfactory to one who views the action 
from within. But what about the person 

who stands outside a particular system 
of meaning, as everyone 
degree? Can one rationally justify all 
sorts of inconsistencies and systematic 
contradictions within the value realm? 
Perhaps the “practical” scientist can, but 
surely this lack of an “ethics of responsi- 
bility” will not impress most people fa- 
vorably. Would not Weber have to agree 
with the Marxist who had demoniacally 
accepted his particular social theory, as 
well as with his own interpretation of 
the capitalism—Protestantism develop- 
ment? That Weber was not thoroughly 

“value-free” is shown in his selection of 
religions for inclusion in his three-volume 


does to some 


study of the sociology of religion. 

The study of student activities needs 
persons like Weber—individuals who are 
faithful both to the requirements of re- 
search and to the fructifying influence of 
sound theories. But it also needs persons 
who are able to work with patience in 
creating theories which will not renege 
on the more ultimate factors involved in 
an “ethics of responsibility.” 

To the degree e to which stolid empiri- 
cism, positivistic reductionism, and value 
theory in the social sciences have been 
unable to penetrate to the core of the 
problem confronting the student activi- 
ties worker in the university—the source 
and validation of value—it remains for 
philosophy and theology (or philos: yphi- 
cal theology ) to take up the task. This, 
of course, is another way of saying that 
no one should expect that science could 


solve the problem of value, since in itself 
value rests upon trans-scientific grounds. 
Or, to express it another way, science is 
pertinent to one range of experience 
within the totality of reality, and phi- 
losophy and theology are appropriate 
disciplines for another range. Both of 
these ranges, it may be assumed, are over- 
lapping, r rationally harmonious, and com- 
prise the fullness of being. 

It would be impossible and impractical 
at this point to attempt to delineate the 
many ways in which the problem of 
value has been approached historically 
and currently by philosophers and theo- 
logians. But one course of action, inde- 
pendent of special points of view con- 
cerning value, may be suggested as a 
next step in student activities. 

Student activities workers rightly can 
claim competence regarding mediate the- 
ories of value that relate to their particular 
functions. These theories they have con- 
structed, with specialized language, from 
the discrete experiences of their activities. 
On the other hand, it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that such workers stand 
in need of relating their mediate theories 
of value to the more ultimate theories 
of philosophers and theologians.* Com- 
monly, student activities workers, by rea- 
son of their formal training and experi- 
ence, are not competent to deal with the 
ultimate theories, at least not until they 
have been given the opportunity to con- 
sider them in detail. Thus, as a start, such 
workers well might welcome the active 


* lam nor advocating a uniform agreement on 
fundamental values. Such would stifle individual 
and social growth, be unrealistic in a democracy 
and epistemologically doubtful of success. David 
Riesman, in speaking of the assumption that 
“agreement on fundamental values is essential 
for democratic functioning,” says: “The at- 
tempt to enforce such agreement seems to me 
to be a good way to ering on civil war 
Individualism Reconsidered (Glencoe, W., The 
Free Press, 1954), p. 17. 
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participation of those more philosophi- 
cally and theologically competent in the 
determination of a student activities the- 
ory. Of course it is entirely possible that 
philosophers and theologians would bene- 
fic from such a relationship in a variety 
of ways. 

In this connection it is helpful to note 
that the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology during the academic year 1955- 
1956 appointed Professor Robert S. Hart- 
man, “a pioneer in value theory,” to a 
visiting professorship in the humanities 
and as a consultant to the Dean of Stu- 
dents. His appointment was financed by 
the Ford Foundation Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. In the Memo- 
randum submitted to the Foundation pre- 
paratory to the appointment it was stated 
that “in the current evolution of under- 
graduate education at M.1.T. there has 
been increasing concern with values—in 
curriculum planning, improvement of 
teaching, and the development of resi- 
dential facilities; in all levels of adminis- 
tration; in faculty committees, in admis- 
sions; in scholarships and student aid; in 
public relations.” * While the responsibili- 
ties of the Dean of Students do not in- 
clude all of these phases of university 
activity, they do involve several. How- 
ever, in expressing the scope of his duties 
at M.I.T., Professor Hartman says: “To 
mention three kinds of problems in which 
I am engaged, one refers to the exact 
formulations of value, the second to seem- 
ingly small problems with large theoreti- 
cal implications, and the third to very 
large problems, which demand value- 
theoretical explications.”’ 

It is clear that the role of the philoso- 


*Robert S. Hartman, “Role of the Value 
Consultant,” The Tech, February 17, 1956, p. 2 

TRobert S. Hartman, “Role of the Value 
Consultant,” Part I, The Tech, February 24, 
1956, p. 2 
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pher (and the theologian) has a place in 
the development of a more adequate the- 
ory, especially value theory, in student 
activities. The “answers” to the “ques- 
tions” which well might be raised through 
interdisciplinary discussions of the theo- 
retical underpinning of student activities 
in the university have scarcely been for- 


mulated, let alone supplied. But it is to be 
hoped that through cooperative efforts 
within the university the task may begin 
and that in time through patient and 
thoughtful collaboration the field of stu- 
dent activities may secure a more compre- 
hensive, coherent and effective theory by 
which it will guide its programs. 


an awe-inspiring yet com- 
forting structure of a universe 
Whitehead exposes to us—one in which 
he manages to encompass all events. To 
the delighted eye and mind of the reader 
he paints an image that towers high and 
far beyond the hope of our complete 
grasp. We are at once overwhelmed by 
the intuition of how much will always 
remain to be known, yet comforted by 
the strong sense that it is such an orderly 
universe and so much under the stric- 
tures of dependable law that if enough 
minds persevere long enough, we can yet 
reach the farther shore of assurance. 
While we attend to Whitehead, our 
fright and unease over what remains to 
be known are soothed and we are con- 
fident of what remains to be known. For 
here the unknown is not a threat, but a 
promise. In his thinking no one finite 
perspective can ever exhaust reality, for 
it cannot shake off its essential connec- 
tion to the world of potentiality never 
realized. The notion that events have in- 
dependent existence is for Whitehead the 
cause of disruption and chaos. There 
could never be understanding if there 
were independent, self-contained entities. 
For analysis is possible only as it is 

* This essay is an evaluation of Alfred $4 
W hitebead, An Anthology, Northrop, F S.C. 
and Gross, M.W., editors (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1953). 
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made against a background which can 
never be fully exhausted. This inex- 
haustible background makes the finite 
observable, it makes things testable by 
ideas which include, but extend beyond, 
those things. 

We live in a universe of infinite po- 
tentialities, Whitehead says. These ap- 
pear to us in active and finite forms 
which stand forth as the relationships be- 
tween the two dimensions, or worlds, 
which comprise the universe: the world 
of value and the world of activity. The 
world of value is the world of persist- 
ence; the world of activity comprises the 
multiplicity of mortal things. If value is 
to be perceived, it will be found only in 
some concrete example in the active 
world, Conversely, each activity in some 
way embodies a persisting value, Orther- 
wise we have nothing but misleading ab- 
straction. A church, with its structures 
and its rituals, is the embodiment of the 
persisting value which is religious faith. 
The enduring value of Religion is known 
only as it is manifest in some instiru- 
tional structure. 

But although the interdependence of 
fact and value is present, Whitehead 
points out, this interdependence is itself 
an abstraction. By failing to perceive 
this as an abstraction, traditional philoso- 
phies have been led into the mistake of 
seeing no distinction whatever between 


fact and value or, correlatively, berween 
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thought and matter. This failure, he 
notes, concludes in the fallacy of Mis- 
placed Concreteness, which makes fact 
and value totally indistinguishable. But 
the church and Religion are not identi- 
cal. The former is a limited embodiment 
of the infinite value of the latter. To dis- 
solve the distinction between the two is 
to end with the notion that a given 
church exhausts the infinite value which 
is religion. 

We come now to a concern for 
Whitechead’s concept of the character of 
reality. This includes equally the struc- 
ture of things and the process in which 
new unities are created by interweaving 
already existent entities. It is important 
to note that entities have an existential 
character, whether they are known or 
not. Whatever distinction is to be made 
is best done by distinguishing between 
homogeneous thought and heterogene- 
ous thought. Homogeneous thought cen- 
ters on the entity itself, which can be a 
relationship or a prehension or an event, 
without being concerned with the qual- 
ity or the fact of the thought that enters 
into the activity. Heterogeneous thought 
encompasses not only the entity but also 
the thought that enters into thinking 
about the entity. Natural science of any 
kind, Whitehead holds, is exclusively 
homogeneous. It is thinking about nature 
to the exclusion of moral and aesthetic 
values When we are morally 
or aesthetically concerned, we are in- 
volved in self-conscious activity, and are 
thinking hetereogeneously. 

Inquiry is a matter of exploring the 
make-up of real events that confront us, 
of recognizing the way in w hich events 
depend upon one another, and of being 
concerned to test the results of reorgan- 
izing relationships in an effort to develop 
new events. The fact that events have a 
structural reality free of our knowing 


involved. 


about them, and that they have a bearing 
upon our lives, sets upon us the task of 
understanding everything that impinges 
on us, in order to control them. In this 
inquiry, maturation is a movement from 
heterogeneous to homogeneous thought. 
Even morals must be so objectified and 
explored. It is important to note that 
entities are realities related to each other 
and to us. Although they are interde- 
pendent as realities they are independent 
as to being known. 

Now although we are able to distin- 
guish these two processes of thought, 
nature, because it is so infinitely inter- 
connected, shows no such absolute dis- 
tinctions. It is impossible to enjoy values 
apart from any reference to effectiveness 
in action; or to think about nature for 
any length of time without coming fi- 
nally to think about the moral and aes- 
thetic aspects of nature. In this way, the 
very interdependence of nature leads ul- 
timately to Whitehead’s cone ept of God. 
As we move from a self-conscious con- 
cern to consideration of the intercon- 
nectedness of entities, fact and thought 
are revealed as capable of being analyzed 
and divided in an indefinite number of 
ways. From this infinite potentiality the 
universe as we live in it is fashioned in 
time out of our particular prehensions of 
persisting, timeless values. We create the 
world as we approach to a prehension of 
total potentiality, which is God, who 
represents all eternal objects. Whatever 
we do, however, is only a choice among 
a vast number of possible ways of doing. 
To hold that we reach any exactness or 
final precision at any point of time, 
either in scientific findings or in ways of 
social cohesion, is to court the death of 
the mind in the form of a state of per- 
manent arrest, and to cut oneself off 
from that infinity which is eternal po- 
tentiality. 


In this exposition of the nature of 
reality there is abundantly implied the 
function which education must perform 
as contribution to creative living in the 
Whiteheadean universe. We turn now to 
a fuller examination of this. 


Whitehead’s concern is completely 
and exclusively with this world. Even 
his concept of immortality is to be un- 
derstood as enduring v value which de- 
pends upon and has meaning only in this 
reai world. Perhaps it is because he gives 
to reality such an all-inclusive scope that 
he is impatient with the misplaced con- 
creteness that concludes in the religious 
view of other-worldliness. Whitehead is 
dedicated wholly to this world and con- 
ceives it to be urgent to understand its 
practices in light of knowing its struc- 
tures. In this conviction there is to be 
found not only his concept of the need 
for education, but the general process 
which he would consider to be truly 
educative, 

Whitehead is not in the least interested 
to remain romantically classical and set 
the practical concerns of the world aside 
for aesthetic concerns. Examination of 
the world of value alone is absurd and 
dangerous, for, he asks, if education is 
not for use, then what is it for? Where 
the world is organism, and man must live 
nowhere but in this world in which he 
is connected to all reality, then it be- 
comes necessary for him to understand 
the structure of ev ery organism on which 
he depends. Thus, education is useful for 
nothing else so much as the very enjoy- 
ment of living which, interestingly 


enough, the aesthete, who shuns the prac- 
tical, is so intent upon. The very extent 
of the capacity to live and enjoy de- 
pends upon the extent of education 
undertaken. 
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We have demonstrated how in White- 
head's cosmology the universe is divided 
into the World of Activity and the 
World of Persistence, and how each de- 
pends entirely upon the other for its 
meaning and fulfillment. Fducation must 
be devoted to a search for that knowing 
which is exploring each area as it is re- 
lated to the other. Our understanding of 
a church depends on our understanding 
of that value which is Religion. Con- 
versely, whatever we can grasp of the 

value of Religion will be made possible 

as we look into the concrete structures 
of a given church. It is this which is im- 
plied in Whitehead’s insistence that the 
educated man is one who has been given 
a general as well as a special education. 
For general, or education in value, de- 
pends on special education, in the con- 
crete events and relationships within 
which our lives are actually lived. On 
this basis Whitehead notes that the sub- 
ject matter of education is “Life in all 
its manifestations” as a seamless unity. 
And as all things are connected with one 
another, so education, which is explora- 
tion of life, must also be a seamless proc- 
The deepest power of any learning 

lies in the living connections it reveals. 
Abstractions, with which we deal in the 
learning process, can never be complete 
or independent. They must lead back to 
nature itself and reveal its relationships. 
From abstractions we must work toward 
those facts which illuminate and exem- 
plify the wholeness of the universe. No 
better example is to be found than in 
Whitechead’s view of history. For him 
the present is all that there is, summing 
up in itself both past and future. The 
study of history must of necessity, there- 
fore, be the study of the present as the 
connectedness of past and future, and 
this study made by examining the struc- 
ture of the ideas that comprise that pres- 
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ent. For, he points out, ideas sum up 
within their structure all there is in 
reality. 

In light of this it is interesting to note 
that Whitehead, so much at odds with 
the progressivists, comes to agreement 
with them in the conviction that life 
cannot be postponed while you sharpen 
the instrument called the mind. Pupils, 
he says, must not be given the feeling 
that they are executing “intellectual 
minuets,” but that they are studying 
something which is directly compelling 
and important to them; which they must 
understand if they are more fully to en- 
joy themselves 

Bringing the two latter notions to- 
gether Whitehead writes, “Whatever in- 
terest attaches to your subject matter 
must be evoked here and now; whatever 
powers you are strengthening in the pu- 
pil must be exercised here and now, 
whatever possibilities of mental life your 
teaching should impart must be exhibited 
here and now. That is the golden rule 
of education, and a very difficult rule to 
follow.” Education must be in the pres- 
ent, in awareness of connectedness of 
events. It cannot be a mere cerebral ex- 
ercise leading to a verbal dead end. When 
he derides external exams he does so be- 
cause they contribute to this intellectual 
cul-de-sac, for they focus on abstractions 
rather than the here and now world. 

The very nature of entities exhibits a 
structure which must be understood and 
restrained lest it lead out of control and 
have its own mindless effects on men. 
This is accomplished as one is introduced 
to enduring values through the concrete 
facts which exemplify them. Error is the 
misapprehension of the way in which 
things are struc tured and related as well 
as of the values they embody. Education 
promotes growth as it permits the ex- 
pansion of the grasp of all that is in- 


volved in any entity which concerns us. 
And only fools consider that it is ever 
possible to exhaust reality by exhausting 
all the relationships that go to make up 
the whole of the universe. Indeed, only 
the very positing of the conception 
of an open-ended universe in terms of 
the infinitely expanding background 
makes possible the growth of understand- 
ing, the increase of awareness of broad- 
ened interrelationships. The truly 
educated man knows how things are 
connected, as well as the values which 
these things embody. 


We have all been both the benefactors 
and the victims of the great growth of 
science. But increasingly men seem to 
consider that the dangers of this growth 
outweigh the good accomplished. For a 
great many it has come to be a matter of 
importance to note that science itself 
seems to give no guidance as to what to 
do with what has been wrought. For 
these, it is not at all a matter of dispens- 
ing with science; that would be foolish. 
Rather, the question becomes one of re- 
lating value to science as the only means 
of control. To persons concerned with 
the question of science, Whitehead is a 
voice of great reassurance. For while he 
opposes scientific materialism, he is him- 
self a scientist in the best sense. When he 
constructs a universe which is structur- 
ally complete and precisely formed, 
and locates the powerful function of 
value, he is therefore comforting, for he 
has ruled out as impossible the dread 
novelties we now seem to face. In offer- 
ing the security which a mathematically 
structured universe alone can possess, 
but bound intrinsically to a value theory, 
he speaks very much to those for whom 
change and uncertain futures have be- 
come the causes of great dread. 


Ill 
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It has been pointed out by others that 
Whitehead is remarkably in tune with 
traditional philosophical systems that are 
concerned to define organized universes. 
There is, in his philosophy, the notion 
that all that can ever develop into ac- 
tuality already exists in potentiality. 
Growth is only a coming to conscious- 
ness of those entities which already exist 
in some form. In this, Whitehead has 
simply taken up a traditional problem 
and given a traditional answer, although 
he has cast it into concepts which in- 
clude advanced mathematical structur- 
ing. In effect he is concerned with the 
problem of change and permanence, a 
problem as old as the pre-Socratics. Nev- 
ertheless, he moves from the tradition- 
alists in that he is especially committed 
to ruling out any solution which ends 
with the dualisms of this world and an- 
other world, of fact and value, and so 
on. So he argues for the interdependence 
of all things, of their connectedness, and 
for the notion that meaningfulness re- 
sides in relatedness. And, as has been 
noted, not only is the universe described, 
but the specific function of education is 
defined. 

But what has happened is that White- 
head has given a rationale, charming and 
distinguished to be sure, for ideas that 
remain to be analyzed. Two of these can 
be noted here. First, does the universe 
truly have this organismic state, with all 
that this implies? And second, what does 
it mean to say that all things, all reality 
is related? 


Of the first, the question arises as to 
how far Whitehead has moved from the 
earlier view: that nature speaks in its own 
voice, and contains locked within itself 


its own final ends. Such views, in the 
past, have led men to seek impossible 
answers from nature. Is it not far more 
fruitful to confront the question of use 


as a human question, to be answered in 
terms of human capacities, rather than 
look for the goals within physical nature? 

We get insight into the second question 
through the educational category. In terms 
of learning, what direction is given to us 
when we conceive eve rything to be re- 
lated to everything else? What guidance 
can we get for the direction of growth? 
Since everything is relevant, it does not 
matter where we begin, or in which di- 
rection we go. The open-ended universe 
is not so open-ended after all. We may 
be active, but the universe itself, with all 
its relationships existing as realities, is, 
surprisingly enough, a finished affair. 

In terms of both of these, education 
can be, as Whitehead admits, only a 
matter of exploration. Novelty in any 
genuine sense is literally impossible. 
Learning is simply a coming upon or a 
finding again of that which exists. And 
what is to be learned is hardly a question, 
since all things are relevant to one an- 
other and to each human life. The cur- 
riculum remains, therefore, strictly tradi- 
tional, although it is read now in terms 
of large-scale relationships rather than as 
atomized entities. No better proof of this 
can be offered than Whitehead’s view 
that learning must take account of the 
rhythm in education which cannot be 
neglected. The child’s mind, subject mat- 
ter, and time elements are all connected. 
These connections must be exploited so 
that the child learns only certain things 
at certain times in certain depths. 

But there is an interesting conclusion 
to be drawn, Whitehead himself is per- 
haps not the best demonstration of his 
own thesis. His observation of connect- 
edness is assuredly 
when it is treated, 


a valuable insight 
not as representing 
reality, but as a means of creating new 
forms of order in nature. In fact, White- 
head’s vision of the universe is an ex- 


|| 
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ample of remarkable creativity when it 
is considered as a possible way of recon- 
structing things with a view to control- 
ling them. When ideas are conceived as 
the means by which drama is read into 
nature, and its conclusions anticipated, 
relished, or dreaded in advance, and de- 
sired consequences carefully chosen, then 
Whitehead’s metaphysics presents an in- 
vitation both to enjoy what he has cre- 
ated, and to create still further, perhaps 
with more faithfulness to verifiable data. 


The path that leads from the Experi- 
mental developments to Whitehead also 
leads back to the Experimentalists, with 
the added vivacity of mind and the cour- 
age of spirit which Whitehead possessed. 
Such a legacy is to be cherished. From 
it there emerges a love for reality. But 
even more, there grows, too, a love for 
the fertility of the creative mind of man, 
which is revered as being subservient to 
nothing but its own creative ability to 
see further the uses of reality. 


What Education Has to Learn 
from Psychology’ 


IV. Whole Versus Part Learning 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE organization of materials to be 

learned and the approach to these 
materials are of prime importance in ed- 
ucation. Whether learning takes place 
most efficiently when attention is given 
to the whole task to be learned, or when 
the task is broken down into its elements, 
each of which is to be learned separately, 
is an issue that permeates all education. 
It is an issue with regard to the memori- 
zation of a piece of music for singing or 
for the piano, or in learning a role in a 
play; it is an issue in learning a close knit 
skill such as diving, figure skating, 
juggling, or a more loosely organized col- 
lection of skills such as those to be found 
in baseball or foorball. It becomes an is- 
sue in language learning. In learning to 
read should one first learn letters and 
phonic elements, or proceed immediately 
to such wholes as words, phrases, and 
sentences? In learning a foreign language 
is it best to start mght in attempting to 
speak, read, or listen to the language, or 
should one start with grammatical and 


* This is the fourth in a series of articles by 
Professor Symonds on this subject. The first 
(Motivation) appeared in the February 1955 
Teachers Cottece Recorp, the second (Re- 
ward) im the October tos¢ issue; the third 
(Punishment) in the April 1956 issue of Tue 
Recon 


syntactical principles? In learning to play 
the piano does one first practice scales 
and arpeggios, or does one start by play- 
ing pieces? In learning to type does one 
do exercises striking isolated keys and 
groups of keys, or does one attempt from 
the start to copy text? In learning short- 
hand is it better to start with word units 
or sentence units? Should work in school 
be organized around subjects or around 
real problems to be solved that may re- 
quire the assistance of many different 
subjects and disciplines? These are some 
of the practical and really urgent prob- 
lems concerning which 
forced to make a decision, 


education is 
What does 
psychology have to say about the whole 
~part issue with regard to learning? 

This problem was first studied in the 
nineteenth century by experimental psy- 
chologists in Germany. lo Ebbinghaus, 
of Berlin, must go the credit for being 
the first to attack this problem exper 
mentally—but with reference to memo- 
rizing, and above all things, 
llables! ' 


zing 


nonsense Ebbinghaus found 


! Hermann Ebbinghaus, Ueber das Gedacht 
- Leipzig, 1845. Translated into English by 
and C. Ek. Bussenius under the 

ide “ite mory: A Contribution to Experimental 
Psychology. (New York, 


I eachers College, 
Columbia University, 1914) 
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that learning by uninterrupted repetition 
of the material to be memorized from 
beginning to end was superior to learning 
it in sections, but if the parts are of very 
unequal difficulty the whole-procedure 
requires more time than the part-pro- 
cedure. Further experimentation with this 
problem was carried on in various labora- 
tories in Germany. Lottie Steffens, a 
German woman, is frequently credited 
with having conducted the first experi- 
mental study on the whole-part prob- 
lem.*? Meumann of Hamburg, a man of 
great energy, brought together the vari- 
ous studies, including much experimental 
work of his own.* Meumann apparently 
thought he had all the answers, as he 
wrote with great finality: 

The “whole” method requires fewer repe- 
titions and usually less time than the “part” 
method to produce a first errorless recita- 
tion, and, what is still more important, the 
“whole” method secures a more accurate 
reproduction and a more lasting retention. 
From this it would seem to follow that 
pupils should be induced to learn material 
as a whole and never in parts, It is especially 
true of the pupil whose memory is weak and 
whose reproduction is uncertain and hesitant 
that a much more faithful reproduction and 


a more enduring remembrance are obtained 
by the “whole” method.* 


Meumann has a pat explanation for the 
inferiority of learning by parts: 


When we learn by the part-procedure we 
establish numerous associations which must 
have an injurious effect on our subsequent 
recitations, in turning back from the end of 
any section to its beginning we establish an 
association between the end and the begin- 
ning of the same section instead of asso- 


* Lottie Steffens, “Fxperimentelle Beitrage 
zur Lehre vom “Okonomischen Lernen” Zeit- 
scbrift fir Psychologie, 22: 421-82, 1Q00. 

*Ernst Meumann, The Psychology of Learn- 
ing, from the Third Edition of Okonomie und 
Technik des Gedactisses, translated by J. W. 
Baird (New York, Appleton and Company, 
1913). 

* Ibid., pp. 233, 234- 


ciating the former with the beginning of 
the nexr section. 

It will be noted that Meumann is con- 
cerned only with memorization, which is 
eloquent testimony to what was con- 
sidered important in education fifty years 
ago. 

It is an interesting phenomenon that 
discoveries are frequently made almost 
simultaneously by different individuals 
perhaps working far apart in space. At 
almost the same time that Meumann was 
announcing his results from Hamburg a 
group of German psychologists or phi- 
losophers was formulating similar ideas 
about the relation of the whole and part. 
This became known as the Gestalt psy- 
chology. To Wertheimer usually goes 
credit for being the person who first 
formulated Gestalt principles. Koffka, 
however, shows how he and Kohler were 
in on the movement from the beginning. 
“Ie happened at Frankfurt-on-the-Main 
early in 1911. Wertheimer had just com- 
pleted his experiments on the perception 
of motion in which Kéhler and I had 
served as the chief observers.”’® 

At first Gestalt psychology was con- 
cerned with the relations between per- 
ception and inner neural processes and 
only much later were its principles found 
to have significance with regard to learn- 
ing and education. Americans were slow 
to take up with Gestalt psychology be- 
cause its founders formulated it in terms 
of a set of unsupported laws or principles, 
and without an experimental foundation 
it seemed quite unscientific. But Wert- 
heimer, Kohler and Koffka, together with 
Kurt Lewin, subsequently came to live in 
the United States and Gestalt psy chology 
acquired a following in this country. 

One American who helped to interpret 


*Kurt Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psy- 
chology (New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1935), p. $3. 
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Gestalt psychology was Wheeler.” He 
argued the advantages of learning by 
wholes from such general principles as 
the following: (1) Any item of reality 
is in its own right an integrated whole 
that is more than the sum of its parts; it 
possesses properties not characteristic of 
its parts. (2) Parts derive their properties 
from the whole. (3) The whole condi- 
tions the activities of its parts. (4) Parts 
emerge from wholes through processes 
of differentiation or indivicuation. (5) 
Wholes evolve as wholes.’ Applying these 
principles to learning would mean that 
learning takes place most efficiently when 
the material to be learned is grasped asa 
whole—if it has meaning—and that de- 
tails are best learned when the part they 
play in the whole is most clearly compre- 
hended. 


This same emphasis on the importance 
of meaning for learning was probably 
implicit in all of Dewey’s writings. It 
was never expressed quite so explicitly as 


in the revision of How We Think: 


To grasp the meaning of a thing, an event 
or a situation is to see it in its relation to 
other things: to note how it operates or 
functions, what consequences follow from 
it, what causes it, what uses it can be put 
to... . since all knowing aims at clothing 
things and events with meaning it always 
proceeds by taking the thing inquired into 
out of its isolation. Search is continued until 
the thing is discovered to be a relative part 
in some larger whole.* 


To return to the results of experiments 
on the whole-part method of learning, it 
took little time for psychologists in Eng- 
land, France, and the United States to 
interest themselves in this problem. In 


*R. H. Wheeler and F. T. Perkins, Princi- 
ples of Mental Development (New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1932), pp. 280 ff 

*R. H. Wheeler, Reading in Psychology 
(New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1930). 

* John Dewey, How We Think (Boston, D. 
C. Heath and Company, 1933), pp. 137, 138. 


general the earliest studies followed the 
lines of the experimental approach w hich 
had been initiated in Germany, usually 
on problems of memorizing. 

Pyle and Snyder demonstrated that the 
whole-method becomes less efficient if 
the passage to be memorized is too long, 
because of such factors as fatigue, diffi- 
culty in maintaining attention, and prob- 
ably, more significantly, because if the 
passage is too long the subject cannot 
grasp the meaning of the whole and re- 
late the parts to it.” 

Lakeman found that the whole-method 
of memorizing showed increasing superi- 
ority over the part-method with increas- 
ing practice."® 

Pechstein was the first to show that 
the whole-method was superior to the 
part-method in the acquisition of skill as 
well.'* He also demonstrated superiority 
for what he called the progressive part- 
method in memorizing. nonsense syllables 
and in maze learning and piano playing. 
In the progressive part-method the total 
material to be learned is broken up. Part 
one is learned, then part two, and then 
the connection between them is learned. 
Next, part three is learned by itself and 
then connected with parts one and two 
and so 


*W. H. Pyle and J. C. Snyder, “The Most 
Economical Unit for Jommutting to Memory,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 2:144-42, 
igtt. 

Lakeman, “The Whole and Part 
Methods of Memorizing Poetry and Prose,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 4:1 89-98, 
1913. 

1L. A. Pechstein, “Whole vs. Part Methods 
of Learning,” Psychological Monograph, 14:No. 
9, 1917. 

21. A. Pechstein, “Alleged Flements of 
Waste in Learning a Motor Problem by the 
‘Part’ Method,” Journal of Educational: Psy- 
chology, 8: 403-10, 1917. 

A. Pechstein, “Whole Versus Part 
Methods in Learning Nonsense Syllables,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 9: 481-87, 
1918. 
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Soon there followed studies by Bar- 
ton'* which demonstrated superiority of 
the whole-method in the learning of type- 
writing (“the longer and more compre- 
hensive units produced the most rapid 
learning”). Clark and Worcester demon- 
strated that the whole-method is superior 
in the learning of shorthand. 


In the investigation of the relative merits 
of the word unit method and the sentence 
unit method of teaching shorthand . it 
appears that in every test the sentence unit 
method proved superior. This was in spite 
of the fact that four out of the six teachers 
using the sentence method had been trained 
only in the word method. . 


Brown discovered that in the memoriz- 
ing of piano music “of the three methods 
studied—whole, part, and combination— 
the whole method of learning piano music 
was the most efficient... the part method 
was the least efficient of all.” '* 

Reed demonstrated that meaningful 
material rich in associations is learned in 
much less time than material without 
associations, a finding which may help to 
account in part for the superiority of the 
whole-method of learning."" 

Winch, an English psychologist, was 
the first, I believe, to demonstrate that 
one must take into account the mental 
development of the learner in deciding 
which method to use. The learner must 
be sufficiently mature in terms of mental 

| W 
lypewriting,’ 
graphs, 35, No. 164, 1926. 

16 Mildred Clark and D. A. Worcester, “A 
Comparison of the Results Obtained from the 
Teaching of Shorthand by the Word Unit 
Method and the Sentence Unit Method,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 24:122, 1932. 

W. Brown, “A Comparison of the 
Whole, Part and Combination Methods of 
Learning Music,” Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 11:24§-247, 1928. 

‘TH. B. Reed, “Repetition and Association 
in Learning,” Pedagogical Seminary, 41:147-55, 


Barton, Units in 


Psychological Mono- 


age to be able to learn material of relative 
difficulty by the whole-method. An 
older, mentally more mature, brighter 
child might learn material of given diffi- 
culty and complexity more efficiently by 
a whole- method, whereas a younger, less 
mature, duller child might learn it most 
efficiently by a part-method. Undoubt- 
edly the reason is that the child with 
greater mental development can grasp the 
significance of the material as a whole, 
whereas the less advanced child can only 
comprehend the parts."* 

From these studies we learn that there 
is a reciprocal relationship between the 
ability of the learner and the difficulty of 
the material to be learned. With material 
of given difficulty the intellectually more 
advanced student can learn more effec- 
tively by the whole-method. With stu- 
dents of a given level of ability the easier 
material can be learned more readily by 
the whole-method. 

Somewhat different results were ob- 
tained in the learning of spelling com- 
paring the study of words one at a time 
or when embedded in sentences; or in the 
learning of foreign language vocabulary 
comparing the study of words and their 
translations one at a time or when they 
are presented in sentences. For instance, 
McKee reports that “pupils who studied 
and were tested by the column form 
seemed to have acquired a greater amount 
of spelling ability than did the pupils who 
studied and were tested by the phrase 
form.” ** Likewise, Smith and Powers re- 
port an experimental study that demon- 
strated superiority of the ‘discrete learn- 
ing method over the sentence learning 
method in learning vocabulary in a for- 


'*W. H. Winch, “Should Poems be Learnt 
by School Children as “Wholes’ or in ‘Parts,’ ” 
British Journal of Psychology, is 64-79, 1924. 

'° P. McKee, “Teaching Spelling by Column 
and Context Forms,” Journal of Educational 
Research, 15:246-55, 1927. 
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eign language for translation purposes.*’ 
The principle here seems to be somewhat 
different and is more a matter of rein- 
forcement than of the whole-part. When 
words are learned one at a time the cor- 
rect response can immediately be rein- 
forced; and, on the contrary, “inhibitory 
conditioning” results from sentence learn- 
ing. If the words in the foreign language 
are to be learned by the sentence method 
then each foreign word is followed by 
other foreign words in the sentence be- 
fore the words in the English are pre- 
sented, whereas in vocabulary practice 
each foreign word is followed immedi- 
ately by its English translation. 

A brief experiment by Stroud and 
Ridgeway indicates that the whole—part 
problem is tied in with the distribution of 
practice. The whole-method is superior 
when there is a distribution of practice 
periods; but when practice is continuous 
the part or progressive-part methods are 
superior. Apparently in order to obtain 
the full value of the whole-method it is 
necessary to have rest periods interspersed 
berween the practice periods so that in 
some way the meaning of the material 
can better be assimilated and consoli- 
dated. 

Real progress in understanding why 
learning by wholes is superior to learning 
by parts has been made in theoretical and 
experimental work by Seagoe. She be- 
lieves that attention must be paid to what 
is meant by a “whole.” To define a whole 
merely in terms of amount or totality of 
material to be learned is futile. Whole- 
ness is a function of the “degree of in- 

20 Stevenson Smith and F. P. Powers, “The 
Relative Value of Vocabulary and Sentence 
Practice for Language Learning,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1:451-61, 1930. 

21 J. B. Stroud and C. W. Ridgeway, “The 
Relative Efficiency of the Whole-Part and 
Progessive-Part Methods When Trials Are 


Massed—A Mirror Experiment,” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 213:632-34, 1932. 


tegration of the unit selected.” Asa result 
of her experimental work she concludes, 
“When a whole is defined as a Gestalt 
with important inner relationships, and 
when that unit produces a relatively large 
ideational factor, the material is more 
economically presented as a unit rather 
than as segments, as judged by efficiency 
of mastery and by retention. Part presen- 
tation saves time . . . although mastery of 
the parts does not assure mastery of the 
whole.” 

Katona has carried us a step further. 
He constructed two kinds of material: 
(a) reading material in the fields of real 
estate, geometry, physics and history in 
which basic principles were explained, 
and (b) text material which enumerated 
items of information in a more or less 
arbitrary order which the reader was 
asked to accept as true on faith. Katona 
concludes that 


Thoroughly intelligible material, if given 


first, provides the learner with an adequate 


frame of reference, a sort of blue print, con- 
taining the main structural features of the 
subject matter. Such a framework can easily 
be complemented with individual data, 
which will be understood as falling into 
the frame as parts determined by the whole. 
. » « On the other hand, presenting first an 
aggregate of individual items by the enu- 
meration of facts without structural guid- 
ance and adding later the understandable 
context is less efficient, because here the 
task of organizing the material is a much 
more difficult one.** This helps to explain 


22See M. V. Seagoe, “Qualitative Wholes 
A Re-evaluation of the Whole-Part Problem,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 27:547-45, 
1936; “Qualitative Wholes: Classroom Experi- 
ments,” Journal of Educational 
27:612-20, 1937; “Influence of Degree of Whole- 
ness on Whole-Part Learning,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 19:763-68, 1936, and 
“Additional Laboratory Experiments with 
Qualitative Wholes,” Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 20:155-68, 1937. 

28 George Katona, “The Role of the Order 
of Presentation in Learning,” American Journal 
of Psychology, §5:428-53, 1942 
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why whole learning is usually superior to 
part learning. When one first perceives the 
whole he grasps the meaning and organiza- 
tion of the whole, and then it is easier to fit 
the parts into this total structure. Bur if the 
parts are first attacked they often have little 
meaning and hence cannot be related, which 
is so essential for effective learning. 


The above findings can be briefly and 


categorically summarized as follows: 


i. The whole-method has proved itself 
to be superior in memorizing. 

2. The whole-method becomes less effi- 
cient when the passage to be memorized 
becomes too long or difficult. 

3. The whole-method becomes increas- 
ingly effective with increasing practice 
in using the method. 

4. The whole-method or a progressive 
part-method leads to superior learning of 
acts of skill. 

s. With material of a given level of 
difficulty the mentally more mature indi- 
vidual can profit more from learning by 
a whole-method. 

6. The whole-method is superior when 
there is a distribution of learning over 
several practice periods. 

7. One should consider wholeness not 
in terms of the totality of what is to be 
learned, but in terms of the degree of 
integration of the unit to be learned. 

8. Learning is most efficient when one 
first grasps the meaning and organization 
of the whole, and then proceeds to give 
attention to the parts and the relation of 
each part to other parts and to the whole. 

9. Learning is more efficient when the 
material to be learned is meaningful and 
rich in associations. 

10. One should attempt to learn only 
that which he understands and compre- 
hends. If material to be learned is beyond 
the comprehension of the learner it should 
be simplified or broken down into mean- 


ingful parts. 


What applications of the facts before 
us are to be made to education? 

It is a reflection on the change that has 
taken place in education that the first 
experimentation on the whole-part issue 
concerned memorizing. Fifty years ago, 
education was largely a matter of memo- 
rization, especially in Germany. In every 
field of learning students were expected 
to memorize rules, principles, facts, lit- 
erary passages, etc. This emphasis on 
memorization has all but disappeared in 
American education today, having given 
place to understanding, problem solving, 
and the like. Students of dramatics must 
still commit to memory the spoken words 
in any roles that they wish to play and 
music students are expected to memorize 
their part for concert performance. 

Practically no experimental work has 
been done on memorizing music. Mursell 
says, 


In order efficiently to memorize a composi- 
tion, the proper method is not to repeat it 
again and again but to analyze and under- 
stand it first of all. A composition 
should not be memorized note by note; at 
least in the first instance. The first effort 
should always be to block our the music by 
significant units. Other things being equal, 
the larger the unit that can be absorbed, the 
more efficient the process of memorizing 
will be, both as regards rapidity and per- 
manence. After the significant units have 
been learned in this way, the process can 
be carried down into detail as far as may 
be necessary, until perhaps art last each note 
of each chord is given individual attention 
and stored away. This movement from the 
whole to the part, from the significant unit 
to its components, is a universal character- 
istic of the most efficient memorizing of all 
kinds of sense material.?* 


Rubin-Robson, who subjected the 
memorizing of piano music to rigid ex- 
perimental test, found no advantage for 

24 J. L. Mursell, Principles of Music Educa- 


tion (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1927), pp. Bo, 81. 
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memorizing in practicing a piano piece 
over and over as a whole.*® She does, 
however, recommend that “piano stu- 
dents study the whole composition for 
details of structure and form, then study 
some unit of comfortable length suffi- 
ciently to attempt it from memory at the 
keyboard. The completion of such units 
and the subsequent welding into a whole 
will prove more efficient than attempts 
mentally to memorize and carry too 
large units.” 

With regard to memorizing a part in 
a play, H. D. Allbright, an authority on 
the theatre, advises, 


Consider individual lines in the light of 
the scene in which they appear; study the 
individual scenes in relation to your part 
as a whole; and always check your part 
against the play... . In so far as you are 
intelligently aware of the broader meaning 
of each line and each movement, they will 
be easier to learn and harder to forget. .. . 
Ir is best not to memorize the words, as 
such, until they can be read in rehearsal 
with interpretive skill and insight. . . . Go 
through the entire scene or act in which 
you are working several times, focussing 
clearly on the progression of ideas. If you 
have not already done so, break up the 
scenes into major units, according to their 
intellectual or emotional content, and begin 
the actual memorization by working on 
thar.?” 

For most actors the least efficien: and 
least rewarding system of memorization is 
to begin at the beginning, line by line and 
speech by speech, learning by rote. Such a 
scheme promises minor results at first, but 


2° Grace Rubin-Robson, “Studies in the Psy- 
chology of Memorizing Piano Music, IIL A 
Comparison of the Whole and the Part Ap- 
proach,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
31: 460-76, 1940. 

26 Grace Rubin-Robson, “Studies in the Psy- 
chology of Memorizing Piano Music, V. A 
Comparison of Pre-Study Periods of Varied 
Length,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
32: 101-12, 1941. 

27H. D. Allbright, Working up a Part (Bos- 
ton, Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1947), pp. 128, 
129. 


is likely to take longer in the end and the 
consequent reading of the lines is likely to 
be stereotyped and unimaginative. Naturally 
enough you will need to concentrate on 
details and on specific passages before you 
are through.** 


Not only in memorizing but in reading 
one is well advised to attempt to get the 
meaning of the whole before one attends 
to details. McClusky conducted an im- 
pressive experiment to discover any possi- 
ble advantage of the use of digests rather 
than the complete text. One of two 
groups of equated college students was 
assigned the task of reading certain maga- 
zine articles; the other group read the 
same articles appearing in The Reader's 
Digest. He concluded: “The results of 
both the immediate and delayed responses 
to two supplementary sets of comprehen- 
sion questions are interpreted as indicat- 
ing an impressive advantage for the group 
reading the digest version of the article.” *” 
Here is a study in which the outcome is 
unequivocal. The use of the digest has 
hardly entered American education, in 
spite of its tested value. But with the in- 
crease in the cost of books there is per- 
haps an economical as weil as a psycho- 
logical reason for using it. 

Purists resist the introduction of simpli- 
fied versions of textual material into ed- 
ucation because it tampers with the 
“sacredness” of the original matter. Kap- 
lan, for instance, in a satirical magazine 
article pokes fun at the digesters.”” In 
four brief lines he “lays bare the heart” of 
a Shakespeare sonnet by a form “which 


D. W. P. Halstead, and Lee 


Mitchell, Principles of the Theatre Art (Bos- 
ton, Houghtron-Mifflin Company, 1955), pp. 88, 
8g. 
20H. Y. McClusky, “An Experimental Com- 

rison of Reading the Original and Digest 
rel of an Article,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 41:604-15, 1940 

* Milton Kaplan, “Retouching Shakespeare,” 
Harper's Magazine, 112:37,38, January 1956. 
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even the slow reader can understand.” I 
might add that the fast reader can under- 
stand it too, something he might do only 
with difficulty in the original. 

But Dora EF. Palmer testifies that with 
the help of Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
speare*’ (an example of the best digesting 
style) and Outlines of Shakespeare's 
Plays,"* she has been very successful in 
helping high school pupils to appreciate 
Shakespeare. She adds, “I believe that this 
technique [there is more to her technique 
than merely using a digest] need not be 
limited to the teaching of Shakespeare. It 
is equally applicable to discussions of 
modern books assigned for outside read- 
ing and for intensive work on the short 
stories of writers from different coun- 
tries, if the course covers world litera- 
ture.” “ It is high time that we aid in the 
learning of literary classics by helping 
students to assimilate the meaning of the 
whole before we expect them to dig into 
the details. 

In a similar vein Washburne many 
years ago made a convincing but now all 
but forgotten study which demonstrated 
a decided advantage for comprehen- 
sion—this time of social science reading 
material—by prefacing the material to be 
read with questions. As he states it “The 
inclusion of questions (in the material to 
be read) results in an important and re- 
liable difference in the ecen and under- 
standing of the story.”** This is another 
experiment with a decisive, incontroverti- 
ble conclusion. 

So far as the results of the present experi- 


"Charles and Tales 
Shakespeare, 

“2H. A. Wart, 
Plays, College Outline Series 
Barnes and Noble, 1934). 

"Dora FE. Palmer, “The Play's the T sing,” 
English Journal, 48: 568-71, 1949. 

** J. N. Washburne, “The Use of Questions 
in Social Science Material,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 20: 421-59, 1929. 
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Outlines of Shakespeare's 
(New York, 


ment may be generalized, it seems very 
clear that the best placement of questions 
is at the beginning of the chapter or the 
story ... it results in a decided gain in the 
recall of facts and in the making of gen- 
eralizations directly related to the questions 
in the story. It results in no appreciable loss 
in the recall of facts not connected with the 
questions in the story and it results in a 
spread of generalizing abiliry to facts not 
covered by — calling for generaliza- 
tion. In brief, not only is the recall of spe- 
cific facts aided, but general compre hension 
of the significance of the facts is very mark- 
edly increased.’ 


Textbook writers and textbook pub- 
lishers have not as a rule followed Wash- 
burne’s results. If questions are included 
they usually are placed at the end of 
chapters—too late to influence the read- 
ing itself. | know of only one text that 
has adopted the practice of placing ques- 
tions at the beginning of chapters, al- 
though there may be others. But in this 
particular case too many questions are 
asked so that the reader is given mental 
indigestion and tends to overlook the 
questions and go directly to the textual 
material. Only two or three questions 
should be asked—not more than can easily 
be assimilated and kept in mind to guide 
the reader in his quest for answers. If the 
chapter is too long to be covered by two 
or three questions, then perhaps questions 
should be inserted at appropriate places 
throughout a long chapter. 

There is no excuse for any teacher 
ever again—anytime, anyw here—to give 
such an assignment as, “For the next time 
read Chapters 13 to 16 in your text.’ 
Every assignment should be approached 
by giving students challenging questions 
to be answered through the readings. 
Probably the teacher should also give 
the questions orally to make sure that 
they are understood and they should be 


Ibid. 
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introduced in such a way as to make them 
actually challenging. 

Experimental studies in skills in busi- 
ness education have clearly demonstrated 
the superiority of learning by wholes. 
For instance, there are two possible ways 
of learning the typewriter keyboard. One 
is to become familiar with a small por- 
tion of the keyboard at a time, such as 
the keys on the home row, The other is 
to learn the whole keyboard at once. 
Long found that learning the keyboard 
as a whole resulted in distinctly faster 
learning.”” Then again there is an issue 
as to whether one should learn by prac- 
ticing striking individual letters or words. 
It has been found that an expert can type 
copy consisting of short words meas- 
urably faster than copy consisting of in- 
dividual letters.” xperiments have dem- 
onstrated that learning takes place more 
rapidly when an individual practices typ- 
ing words rather than letters. Barton, for 
instance, compared the learning of two 


groups in typewriting. One group prac- 


ticed on isolated letters or words; the 
other on actual business letters. “The re- 
sults show that the group W (whole) 
after training for five weeks made a 
better record than was made by group Pp 
(part) even though the latter had been 
trained during the same period that the 
W group had been trained, as well as dur- 
ing eleven additional weeks next pre- 
ceding the five weeks.” 

With regard to learning team games, 
two distinct methods may be employed: 


36N. C. Long, “An Experiment with the 
Relative Efficiency of Various Methods of 
Teaching the Typewriter Keyboard,” —— 
graphs on Education, First Series, No. , Re- 
search Studies in Commercial Educ ation IV, 
lowa wd University of lowa, 1929, pp. 34-39. 

87 J. E. Coover, “Principles of Learning in 
Typing,” Rowe Budget, 30:10, 1928. 

J. W. Barton. “Comprehensive Units in 
Learning Typewriting,” Psychological Mono- 
graphs, 35, No. 3, Whole No. 164, 1926. 


play the game without practicing sepa- 
rately any of the techniques used; or 
spend the greater share of the time avail- 
able in practicing isolated game tech- 
niques. It is possible also to alternate 
actual playing of the game with isolated 
practice of separate techniques. Rodgers 
found that the combination method gave 
the best results with fifth- and sixth-grade 
boys in learning to play soccer, volley 
ball and playground baseball. The most 
successful groups were those that started 
in immediately to play the game, turning 
to the practice of isolated skills only 
when there was a felt need to improve 
separate skills.** 


One of the clearest analyses of whole- 
part learning of physical activities has 
been made by Ragsdale. 


Some motor activities are closely knit 
units, others are loosely organized aggrega- 
tions of units. A’swan dive is an example of 
the first; a game of baseball, the second. 
Between these rwo extremes are activities of 
all degrees of organization, It seems clear 
that the closely knit unit should be first 
attacked and practiced as a whole. The 
units of the loosely organized activity may 
be, and often are, separately learned over a 
period of years and then fitted into a new 
activity. The child learns to throw a ball, 
to catch it, to strike with a club, to run, to 
slide, to accept special assignments in a 
group. Each of these activities is a self-suf- 
ficient whole when learned. Baseball is a 
later and higher level organization. How- 
ever, when baseball is begun, it is essential 
that the concept of the game as a whole be 
developed at the beginning, then each of 
the part-activities may be further learned, 
modified and perfected in relationship to 
the game as a whole. 

In general, finesse of analysis and practice 
of detail should come late in the learning 


EF. G. Rodgers. An Experimental Investi- 
gation of the Teaching of Team Games, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1936). 
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process and learning should be concerned 
with complete meaningful units.* 

One application of the whole-part prob- 
lem to education which has not been 
studied by psychologists concerns the 
organization of the curriculum, originally 
referred to as “unified studies,” now more 
commonly designated the “core curricu- 
lum,” especially in secondary education 
and “general studies” on the college level. 
In this development the curriculum is not 
organized around the traditional subject- 
matter “courses” but around units of life 
interest. For instance, in the lower ele- 
mentary grades, children may play store 
or post office or study the life of the 
American Indian. Or in the junior high 
school, pupils may study the “Develop- 
ment of Transportation in the Winning 
of the West,” or “How My City Is 
Governed.” On the college level, in an 
integrated course in the humanities sev- 
eral weeks or a semester may be devoted 
to the culture of ancient Greece. 

In playing store, children would have 
various experiences in reading, using num- 
bers, and handling money and materials; 
in studying development of transporta- 
tion in the winning of the West, pupils 
would use the library and their approach 
would involve geography, history, and 
science. The college class studying the 
culture of ancient Greece would have 
lectures by professors from the depart- 
ments of literature, art, and philosophy. 

Those who have been responsible for 
developing these newer curriculum trends 
have given scant attention to the psy- 
chological aspects of the problem and 
their writings fail to point out that the 
core curriculum permits a student to be- 

“C. BE. Ragsdale, “How Children Learn the 
Motor Types of Activities.” Chapter 3 in 
Learning and Instruction, Forty-ninth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of 


Education, Part I (Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1950), pp. 69-91. 


gin with an overview of a problem which 
has some meaning to him personally and, 
as he explores it, his learning differentiates 
and he can give attention to one or an- 
other aspect of the problem as his interest 
dictates. One educator who has been alert 
to the psychological implications of cur- 
riculum organization is Hopkins. He 
writes, 


Two important problems in learning are: 
(1) Which comes first, the whole or the 

rt? (2) How do the parts operate in re- 
ation to the whole? The general belief and 
practice in additive education is that the 
parts are primary units and come first... . 
Another conception is that the whole is 
primary and therefore comes first. The — 
come second, since they are developed out 
of the growing whole. This means thar all 
life starts from very simple yet whole be- 
ginnings. The complex strucrure which later 
develops either in the physical organism or 
in its behavior is developed in, through, 
and from this simple wholeness which was 
the beginning. The process by which these 
parts come into being has three important 
aspects. The first is expanding, in which a 
simple whole increases its size, thus occupy- 
ing larger area. A second is differentiating, 
in which various related parts are brought 
into being or created by the whole organ- 
ism. The third is integrating, in which the 
organism brings the differentiating parts 
into functional unity so as to preserve and 
clevate the wholeness of the growing life. 
Thus the key words in the part-whole re- 
lationship in living organisms are expanding, 
differentiating and integrating.’ 

It will be seen that Hopkins bases his 
arguments, not on immediate experi- 
mental findings but on a more general 
application of principles that have been 
found to govern the development of or- 
ganisms. The process of learning which 
proceeds by a differentiation of a whole 
into its parts that has been demonstrated 
by psychological experimentation is only 

**L.T. Hopkins, Interaction: The Demo- 


cratic Process (Boston, D.C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1941), pp. 
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part and parcel of the whole process of 
growth and development. We are told 
that for the neonate all experience is a 
“blooming, buzzing confusion,” to use 
James's picturesque description, and that 
development is a process of differenti- 
ation from this over-all total response. 

Practically all research in child “ea 
ment, from sucking, locomotion or t 
Babinski reflex to the ultimate development 
of language illustrates this trend from gen- 
eralization to differentiation. . . . Among 
the earliest differentiations made by the in- 
fant are those which are concerned with 
the separation of the self from the rest of 
the field.*? 


*? Donald Snygg and A. W. Combs, Indi- 


And finally this process of starting with 
the whole and separating or splitting into 
parts is a fundamental law of life. Every 
plant or animal exists in its beginning as a 
simple cell—a fertilized egg cell. Growth 
and development come from repeated cell 
division. Later, as these cells multiply and 
become specialized they must become or- 
ganized in a certain way to form the 
organism. So life itself starts with a 
whole, and growth proceeds by a process 
of division or differentiation. 


vidual Bebavior (New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1949), Pp. Bt. 


American Paradox, by Merle Curti. New 
Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 
1956. 116 pp. $2.75. 


This significant little book presents in 
expanded form the Brown and Haley Lec- 
tures given by Professor ‘Curti in 1955 at 
the College of Puget Sound, These lectures 
deal with the historic and contemporary 
position and role of the intellectual in 
American life and thought. The author de- 
scribes an intellectual as any person “whose 
main interest is the advancement of knowl- 
edge or the clarification of cultural issues 
and public problems.” The entire discussion 
is relevant to the work of American educa- 
tion and it culminates in a penetrating analy- 
sis of the cultural foundations and implica- 
tions of the current “crisis in education.” 

As a student of American cultural history, 
Professor Curti is seriously disturbed by the 
increasing tendency of the American people 
to discount and distrust the intellectual. In 
a critical period when our very survival de- 
pends upon our ability to understand and 
deal with complex domestic and interna- 
tional affairs, he finds something paradoxical 
in the growing suspicion directed toward 
those who devote their lives to the disinter- 
ested study of these cultural problems. He 
is also concerned that many Americans en- 
dorsed President Eisenhower's definition of 
an intellectual as “a person who takes more 
words than are necessary to say more than 
he knows.” 

He recognizes that anti-intellectualism is 
not a peculiarly American manifestation, for 
“the distrust of men of knowledge” is by 
no means a recent or uniquely American 
phenomenon, Through careful documenta- 
tion Professor Curti shows that the present 
distrust of the man of scholarship is in con- 
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flict with many elements in the authentic 
American tradition. From the beginning, 
America did not develop a special intel- 
lectual class, for life conditions in the colo- 
nies compelled intellectuals to engage in 
practical pursuits in order to make a living, 
and they also encouraged practical men to 
cultivate intellectual interests. As a result, 
some of the Old World oppositions of cul- 
ture and manual labor, of mind and body, 
of theory and practice, of act and material, 
and of thought and action never became 
dominant in our life practices, The life of 
the pioneer was inherently experimental in 
nature, and the ultimate appeal was to acts 
and the concrete consequences of acts rather 
than to the authority of the past as inter- 
preted by a “priestly class which symbolized 
the mind as against the body.” 

The early leaders of our political life 
were also men of learning who had respect 
for theory. Many of the founding fathers 
combined scholarship with bold action, and 
“the Constitutional Convention of 1787 has 
been called the first American brain trust.” 
Actually, as the leaders of the Republic 
constantly emphasized, a democratic form 
of government can prosper only as people 
are enlightened about men and measures, 
and there is no intrinsic conflict between the 
expert who tries to design and make shoes 
that do not pinch, and the layman who 
judges whether the shoes he is expected to 
wear are a suitable fir. Faith in intelligence 
and learning is written into the very con- 
stitution of our universal system of public 
schools, and tax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities are not established and maintained 
by a citizenry that is hostile to the advance- 
ment and transmission of learning. Even 
business and industry in our country have 
become increasingly dependent on the dis- 
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coveries of experimental thinkers, and the 
research laboratory is today one of our 
most characteristic industrial institutions. 

Professor Curti is aware that there is 
another side to this story, for there are anti- 
rational elements in American experience. 
Certain religious groups, for example, are 
inclined to believe that reason is hostile to 
the life of faith. Although farmers have sup- 
ported our public system of education, they 
have generally been scornful of theorists, 
and they have doubted that ideas derived 
from laboratories and books could really 
contribute to the actual operations of a 
farm. Many self-made businessmen have 
been contemptuous of intellectuals, and 
have considered education a handicap, not 
a help, in the harsh realities of the competi- 
tive market place. Agricultural, labor, and 
business leaders have had a low regard for 
men of theory who have never had to pro- 
duce a living from a piece of land, to 
organize and sustain a group of workers 
through a long and difficult strike, or to 
stand up to the coercions of a payroll. But 
in spite of these stubborn facts, Professor 
Curti considers that the deeper movement 
in American life has been affirmative about 
the use of knowledge and has constantly 
assumed that our practice in any sphere is 
more likely to achieve desirable results 
when guided by intelligence. In view of 
this, the problem is to account for the re- 
cent growth of antirationalism in our na- 
tion. 

In my opinion, he rightly rejects the no- 
tion that the present tide of anti-intellec- 
tualism can be charged to modern theories 
of behavior which have recognized the role 
of non-rational factors in human experience. 
Although Darwin emphasized the role of 
trial and error in the development of be- 
havior patterns, he never assumed that im- 
pulse and habit were an adequate substitute 
for intelligent understanding of the princi- 
ples involved in environmental adjustments. 
Freud laid bare the pervasive role of un- 
conscious drives in human conduct, but he 
also believed that human beings could be- 
come more rational as they gained more 


mature understanding of the forces opera- 
tive in their conduct. Marx stressed the role 
of membership in economic class in condi- 
tioning the intellectual and moral formula- 
tions of groups, but he also believed that 
men could become more than mere puppets 
through recognition of the social circum- 
stances in which they are implicated. 

Nor does Professor Curti find any real 
basis for the charge that the instrumental 
logic of Dewey is a sophisticated form of 
anti-intellectualism, He effectually indicates 
that Dewey had such faith in the possibili- 
ties of intelligence that he gave his life to 
the development of a logic that would 
provide an understanding of the nature of 
the reflective act. Dewey also pioneered 
in the development of a program of educa- 
tion that made the cultivation of intrelli- 
gence in the young its central purpose. 

Basically, there are two sources of the 
present anti-intellectualism. One of these is 
found in the social structure of our indus- 
trial—urban civilization, which has de- 
stroyed the varied and balanced relations of 
the face-to-face community, and which 
through its vast “specialization of functions 
tends to fragment and professionalize each 
man’s relations with others.” As a conse- 
quence, “mutual understanding between 
scholars and other people is difficult to 
achieve.” 

Professor Curti is against the proposal ad- 
vanced by some that intellectuals should 
meet this altered social situation by organiz- 
ing themselves into a special elite group 
governed by its own elevated values and 
superior methods of thought. As he views 
it, thus to form intellectuals into a group 
apart would be harmful to them and to the 
numerous and controlling lay forces of our 
country. Democracy prospers when there 
is general participation in the processes by 
which public policies are made, and Profes- 
sor Curti favors the method of multiple and 
shared leadership as opposed to the plan of 
a segregated class of intellectuals, 

A second source of present-day anti-in- 
tellectualism is generated by the profound 
transformations which are taking place in 
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the internal and external relations of the 
American people. In this period of cultural 
mutation many are disturbed and insecure 
because they have no dependable social 
means to channel their energies and aspira- 
tions. Baffled by novel complexities which 
contain deep threats to their welfare, they 
tend to strike at those whose analyses em- 
phasize that current problems cannot be 
resolved by rigid adherence to the old and 
familiar ways. This is particularly apt to be 
the case in the field of world affairs. The 
central task of education is to help develop 
the attitudes and the methods of analysis 
and social construction through which these 
tensions can be overcome. 
Joun L. Curps 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Founding of Public Education in 
Wisconsin, by Lloyd P. Jorgenson. 
Madison, Wisconsin, State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, 1956. viii + 
2§2 pp. 


Professor Jorgenson has written, on a 
small scale, the history of the genesis of the 
American public school. This is the story 
of an educational ideal devised to reflect a 
democratic notion: a school common to all, 
available to all, ideally used by all, and sup- 
ported and controlled by the people. This 
is the story, too, of a struggle—a struggle 
between those who opposed the adoption 
of a common school system and those who 
believed in it and fought for it. Finally, this 
is the story of the internal struggle that took 
place in the shaping of the American com- 
mon school, Morality, subject matter, the 
amount of free schooling, teacher training 

these were problems within the common 
school ideal as it took shape during the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

At times Jorgenson’s history lacks the 
literary flavor that would drive the dispas- 
sionate reader on; but even if the narrative 
is not uniformly engaging, the facts remain 
cogent. The author discusses early school 


practices in Wisconsin, the emergence of a 
territorial school system, the legal founda- 
tions of public education in Wisconsin, and 
how a public school philosophy developed. 
The chapter “Educational Thought on the 
Frontier” presents an excellent picture of 
social thought in the Midwest during the 
middle of the nineteenth century, It is un- 
fortunate that more was not done to show 
the relationship of the founding of a system 
of public education in Wisconsin to national 
social thought. 

The study is often fascinating. This re- 
viewer considers the final four chapters the 
best: “Educational Thought on the Fron- 
tier,” “The District School,” “Teachers and 
Teacher Training,” and “The Beginnings 
of Growth.” Here the history tells us how 
far and yet how close we are to the school- 
house of a century ago. Teacher status, only 
slightly improved, remains as great a strug- 
gle today as then. School support is still a 
fighting matter in many communities. 
Teacher training remains imperfect in its 
theory and practice. And discipline still 
represents a major problem. Perhaps a few 
teachers will find consolation in the author's 
reference to a Beaver Dam teacher who, 
nearly a hundred years ago, “asserted that 
there was too much whipping of pupils, and 
that he himself resorted to this form of 
punishment only when the larger boys tried 
to whip him.” 

At times documentation of sources is for- 
gotten; at times the history becomes tedi- 
ous, but this is a necessary and competent 
history. Why necessary? Because it broadens 
our knowledge of a tradition of public edu- 
cation. Today especially, when the future 
of American education faces many hazards, 
it becomes necessary to gather the facts. To- 
day, more than ever, it is necessary to know 
why the United States chose to create a 
system of public education and what this 
system implied. Even if The Founding of 
Public Education in Wisconsin never leaves 
that unlit shelf in the university library 
stacks, the author has the satisfaction of 
knowing that his study will be added to the 
evidence that will be presented when our 
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public schools and their tradition are ap- 
praised. 
M. IL. Bercer 
New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany 


Human Relations in School Administra- 
tion, by Daniel FE. Griffiths. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. 
455 pages. 


Relationships of human beings to one 
another are of vital concern to administra- 
tors in industry, government, education, 
and other enterprises. There are countless 
exemplifications of this concern. A news- 
paper story quoted this advice from the 
National Association of Manufacturers to 
members: “Find out how your employees 
really feel about their jobs and the com- 
pany... . In the typical American plant 
the employees look to management for lead- 
ership, fair dealing, and information.” The 
president of a well-known life insurance 
company recently told me: “My job de- 
scription card states that my sole responsi- 
bility as president is that of morale.” 

Ironically, it could be said that industry 
and perhaps some other fields are ahead of 
education in the matter of human relations 
—at least in talking about human relations. 
Space devoted to human relations in busi- 
ness management literature exceeds that 
given to the same subject in educational 
publications. Daniel Griffiths’ Human Re- 
lations in School Administration makes the 
preceding statement less true. This book 
reflects a maturity and a viewpoint that are 
refreshing and encouraging. Griffiths has 
exhibited depth of understanding and cour- 
age in avoiding an all too frequently en- 
countered “human relations panacea in ten 
easy steps” approach. He demonstrates with 
clarity the axiom that students of school 
administration-—practitioner and professor 
alike—must look to all behavioral sciences 
if they are to understand and improve edu- 
cation, because social institutions and be- 
liefs, ideals, ideas, emotions, and aspirations 


of people govern conduct. The author skill- 
fully draws upon research and practices in 
psychology, sociology, political science, 
anthropology, business management, and 
other fields. Then, too, the theoretical ori- 
entation in this book is profound but readily 
discernible throughout the material. 

The organization of the book is good. 
A theoretical framework of human rela- 
tions established in Part 1 encompasses im- 
portant subjects: Content of Human Rela- 
tions, Human Relations and Motives of 
Man, Perception, Communication, Power, 
Authority, Morale, Structure of Groups, 
Group Dynamics Techniques, Decision- 
making, and Leadership, In Part 2 an ap- 
plication of human relations theory is made 
to several major topics in school administra- 
tion, including Faculty Meetings, Working 
with the Community, and Working with 
the Board of Education. Thirty true cases 
are presented in Part 3, and the Appendix 
provides a discussion of case method teach- 
ing in school administration. The bibliog- 
raphy at the end of each chapter contains 
well-chosen and timely books, Helpful exer- 
cises are suggested at the end of each chap- 
ter. 

In attempting to deal with the basic con- 
cepts of human relations from the vantage 
points of so many different specialists— 
psychologist, sociologist, anthropologist, po- 
litical scientist, and executive—occasional 
omissions and blind spots are inevitable. A 
writer is faced with numerous terminologies, 
theories, and variables in number and com- 
plexity sufficient to preclude definitive treat- 
ment of topics. For example, in his discus- 
sion of Human Relations and Power, the 
author relies upon the writings of Warner, 
Havighurst, and Hollingshead. His treat- 
ment of power structure might have been 
strengthened by including research and 
writings of men such as David Riesman and 
Robert A. Brady. 

It could also be said thar for younger and 
less experienced readers a greater emphasis 
upon constructive self-expression might be 
of value. This is a facet of human relations 
that minimizes guilt feelings and anxiety 


il 
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which may develop when one is not always 
successful in resolving human conflict, or 
is not able to answer completely and satis- 
factorily typical questions posed by the 
author, such as: Why do I, as a principal, 
feel the way | do toward teachers in my 
building? The administrator should be 
watchful lest, in his efforts to be an expert 
in human relations, he may pervert basic 
concepts in such a way that he becomes an 
impotent conformist. | hasten to add that 
there is no inference of “human relations as 
chameleon behavior” in the book under 
discussion, The point is that explicit treat- 
ment of the constructive self-expression 
facet of human relations should be kept 
in mind as one studies this book. 

Human Relations in School Administra- 
tion is a major contribution to educational 
literature. The concept of the school ad- 
ministrator as a building and budget spe- 
cialist only is supplanted by the concept of 
the administrator as an official who contrib- 
utes to an atmosphere in which the highest 
and best powers of human beings thrive. 
The material in this book is thought-pro- 
voking and comprehensive. One of its aims 
is to stimulate the reader to “develop a 
theory of how people behave in the social 
institution which is the American public 
school.” Although it is designed and writ- 
ten as a textbook, a copy should be owned 
and studied by each school administrator, 
professor of education, teacher, school 
board members, and, in fact, by each per- 
son who is interested in school administra- 
tion, It is likely that the impact of Griffiths’ 
book will be significant and lasting. 

B. J. CHanpier 
Northwestern University 


The English Language Arts in the Sec- 
ondary School (A Publication of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish). New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1956. 


This volume has been awaited with eager- 
ness by English teachers old and new from 


Maine to California. From it they expected 
answers to their persistent and increasingly 
complex problems: increased size of classes, 
deficiency in written language skills, poor 
patterns of written expression, slow rates 
of reading and comprehension, inadequate 
materials for classroom instruction, and in- 
difference to or active dislike for the sub- 
ject called English, Have these teachers 
been served bread or a stone? Let us see. 

The Commission on the English Curric- 
ulum of the National Council of Teachers 
of English brought together teachers with 
skill and imagination, with long experience 
in varied situations and leadership in the 
profession. The Commission then proceeded 
to enlist the services of many other success- 
ful classroom teachers and to report their 
progress in a program of the Language Arts. 
The result of this collaboration is a rich 
harvest of suggestion, experiment, and 
method in all areas of the Language Arts. 

The editors begin with an examination 
of the cultural environment of present-day 
adolescents and of the cultural influences at 
work upon them. They move to a pictorial 
story of their interests, achievements, affilia- 
tion, and goals. They illustrate in picture 
and text the adolescent’s progress toward 
physical and emotional maturity. They urge 
understanding of varied rates of such de- 
velopment as a cause of slow progress in 
skills as well as understanding. They set 
the stage well for the presentation of ways 
and means to ensure steady even though 
slow progress toward significant achieve- 
ment in Language Arts. 

The decision to place “Designing the 
Program” at the beginning of Part II must 
have aroused considerable discussion among 
Commission members. However, in a time 
of recognized need for curriculum revision, 
the decision may be an important one, and 
the care with which the significant steps 
of curriculum changes are described should 
make it easier for the advocates of revision 
to bring reluctant and indifferent staff mem- 
bers into the process of revision. 

The chapter on building instructional 
units is rich in suggestion, especially for the 
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inexperienced teacher. Where a fusion of 
subject matters is to be attempted, the path 
is charted. One needs only to extend the 
scope of materials suggested here to ensure 
the presence of activities growing out of al- 
lied subjects, and to secure the cooperation 
of like-minded teachers to attempt what 
many schools are seeking with teachers un- 
trained for such educational ventures. 

Chapter 6, “Developing Competence in 
Reading,” contains forty pages which sum- 
marize the research and experience of the 
past fifteen years. It offers suggestions for 
identifying retarded readers, for grouping 
the class for reading instruction, for build- 
ing vocabulary skills and silent reading 
skills, and moves beyond the confines of 
the developmental program into the areas 
of literature taught as “types” in most sec- 
ondary schools. 

“Competence in Speaking and Listening” 
receives equally detailed attention, and 
“Writing” is approached as a need of mod- 
ern youth, whose reaction to proper stimu- 
lation is justly recorded in Chapter 9. The 
section devoted to “The Problem of Han- 
dling Papers” is brief—too brief perhaps for 
teachers with the usual load of one hundred 
fifry students, but the extensive bibliog- 
raphy at the conclusion of Chapter 9 may 
aid those desiring more precise instructions. 

Chapter 10 may be very vexing to the re- 
constructed but unregenerate teachers of 
Latin and French who still seek to make 
English usage conform with classic inflec- 
tions. Here the authority is the linguist, the 
philologist, the historian rather than the de- 
rivative grammarian. There are no “dia- 
grams” of difficult sentences illustrating 
correct usage of troublesome constructions. 
This is an evolving language described here, 
an American language too, the result of a 
culture unlike any other in present or world 
history. 

“Meeting College Entrance Require- 
ments” gets out of the period of myth and 
personal recollection ‘and describes the na- 
ture of the present-day policy of college 
admission, the relative importance of the 
College Entrance Examination Board's an- 


nual examination in English, and the nature 
of the research being conducted to deter- 
mine the validity of the Examination now 
in use. This chapter may be a shocking ex- 
posé to teachers who still use the collected 
questions of the archaic Comprehensive 
Examination in English to prepare for the 
English examination. 

This is, then, a record of how the Lan- 
guage Arts are being successfully taught in 
typical high schools at present. It offers 
advice, suggestion, and encouragement to 
the dedicated and devoted teachers who try 
so vigorously to make more literate and 
understanding the youth of America. 

One could wish, however, that the picture 
editor had one day forsaken the football 
stadium for the wide green fields across the 
campus. Then he would have recognized 
the American Indian game of Lacrosse as 
quite different from hockey. And had he 
been so brash as to attend a track and field 
meet instead of a baseball game, he would 
have remembered that boys in jumping 
strive for distance as well as height, and 
that one of the jumps is rightfully called 
the broad jump. 

Despite these amusing lapses, this volume 
will go into immediate use in the Curricu- 
lum classes of the Graduate Division of 
English at the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Montclair. 

Eow1n S. FuLcomer 
Montclair (N. J.) State Teachers College 


Understanding Your Parents, by Ernest 
G. Osborne. New York, Association 
Press, 1956. 122 pp. $1.75. 


In Understanding Your :'arents, Dr. Os- 
borne has succeeded admu.ably in writing 
to and for adolescents. He does not talk 
down to or preach to them, or overwhelm 
them with psychological vocabulary. Bur 
he conveys, largely through the use of ex- 
cellent examples, some of the most signifi- 
cant reasons why parents feel and behave as 
they do. He neither justifies nor condemns 
parents or their teen-agers, but attempts to 
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explain each to the other. “Understanding,” 
he makes very clear, “is a two-way proposi- 
tion,” and he sets the stage with the re- 
minder that “parents had parents, too.” 

While the book is ostensibly designed for 
teen-agers, it is equally good reading for 
parents. For both groups it makes a real con- 
tribution to self-understanding. By making 
us all more aware of the way in which un- 
conscious needs, as well as past experiences 
often long since forgotten, influence be- 
havior, Understanding Your Parents makes 
us more conscious of our unconscious and 
of the ways in which rationalization passes 
for reasoning. 

Chapters such as “It's Tough to Be a 
Parent,” and “Parents Aren't Perfect” should 
be emotionally reassuring to parents as well 
as of value to their chief critics, Chapters 
such as “The Little Things Thar Irritate,” 
“Whose Friends Are They?” “Your Folks 
and Money,” and “How Much Control?” 
should give real substance to discussion of 
everyday family problems and help both 
youngsters and parents to broaden their 
field of reference to include the other's 
point of view, The concluding chapters, 
“Partners in the Household,” “Severing the 
Apron String,” and “Parents Can Also Be 
Friends,” offer a very positive approach to 
better family relations that again should 
be equally valuable to both parents and 
youngsters. 

One word of caution: this book is best 
put in the hands of teen-agers by teachers 
or youth leaders rather than by parents. 
Youngsters of the age for which it is de- 
signed are likely to be allergic to attempts 
on the part of parents to “keep them in sub- 
jection,” and they might avoid the book 
like a plague if it were suggested to them 
by parents. The better psychology would 
seem to be to use the book as the basis for 
discussion in voluntary youth groups or 
to have it taken home from school for as- 
signed reading or extra credit. In self-de- 
fense parents might read the book to see 
what their youngsters are being taught 
about them. 

Understanding Your Parents is an im- 


portant addition to the growing body of 
literature that would be appropriate sub- 
ject matter for the study of the Psychology 
of Adolescence by our adolescents. Many 
secondary curricula are still geared to col- 
lege entrance requirements rather than to 
the needs of adolescents and delay the con- 
tinuation of the meaningful and purposive 
type of education youngsters are increas- 
ingly getting in the elementary schools. 
How difficulr it is for even the best teach- 
ers to make ancient history, ancient and 
modern languages, higher mathematics, or 
classical literature meaningful at a period 
when youngsters are primarily involved 
with their own emotional development! 
Almost universally, high school teachers 
who have supplemented traditional material 
with live and present problems of interper- 
sonal relations—with parents, with the 
other sex, with other adults in positions of 
authority—have been impressed with the 
seriousness with which adolescents tackle 
these problems. Given the apportunity to 
read widely and freely books and pamphlets 
discussing their real problems, young people 
show an eagerness and studiousness which 
has amazed teachers of traditional subject 
matter, Understanding Your Parents is 
therefore to be enthusiastically welcomed 
as an important aid to the adolescent in 
self-understanding and in understanding of 
the most important people in his human en- 
vironment—his parents. 
Raven Eckert 
University of Connecticut 


Fraternities Without Brotherhood: A 
Study of Prejudice on the American 
Campus, by Alfred McClung Lee. Bos- 
ton, Beacon Press, 1955. xii + 159 pp. 
$1.45. 


The president of the National Committee 
on Fraternities in Education here reports 
the progress of American college fraterni- 
ties and sororities in combating a defect 
which he labels “Aryanism.” Professor Lee's 
method may be called “loose historical,” in- 
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cluding numerous reports of incidents, reso- 
lutions, legal changes, and quotations from 
pertinent speeches and articles. The organi- 
zation is partly topical and partly chron- 
ological, with occasional repetition of items. 
Two chapters argue the underlying social 
and ethical issues. 

The material might well have been pre- 
sented as a case study illustrating in micro- 
cosm important theorems typical of social 
change. The pioneer period ending with 
World War II included rhetorical state- 
ments of principle, a very few campus ex- 
periments, and a few compensatory actions 
by the most disadvantaged groups. The 
period of rapidly accelerating change occu- 
pied the decade from 1946 to 1956, with 
virtual abolition of offensive clauses in na- 
tional constitutions, and mounting student 
opinion opposing discrimination on grounds 
of race or religion, A poll in 1949 showed 
some 80 per cent of college students opposed 
to fraternity policies which placed such re- 
strictions on membership. Change with “de- 
liberate speed” has been well exemplified on 
campuses like Wisconsin, Chicago, Colum- 
bia, Connecticut, and Dartmouth, which 
have set deadlines before which local chap- 
ters must get discriminatory clauses abol- 
ished or must disaffiliate with nationals. 

Social action produces reaction, and the 
resistance of alumni-controlled national 
fraternal organizations makes a fascinating 
study. Typical tactics have been to elimi- 
nate explicit written clauses but to reinforce 
loyalty to implicit, unwritten “traditions” 
and “standards” with special references in 
the secret ritual. Even the “Red-herring” 
technique has raised its head: a professor at 
Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, in a 
fraternity magazine in December, 1951, 
argued that the widespread, simultaneous 
attack on discriminatory policies was evi- 
dence of a Communist plot. The President 
of the National Interfraternity Conference 
in 1947 blamed “American Youth for 
Democracy and other left-wing radicals.” 
College administrators were divided be- 
tween support for the democratic ideal of 
non-discrimination and a reluctance, with 


some justification, to interfere with the 
traditional autonomy of fraternities, 

We seem now to be entering a third, or 
“mopping up” stage, in which the changes 
sought by the few pioneers have become 
a widely accepted norm. The resistance 
has boiled up and simmered down, the in- 
stitutional enactments have been made; and 
what remains to be done is to expose the 
backwardness or the evasions or subterfuges 
of the occasional recalcitrants. 

Goopwtn Watson 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Adult Elementary Education, by An- 
gelica Cass, with Foreword by Arthur 
P. Crabtree. New York, Noble and 
Noble, 1956. 275 pp. $4.50. 


In his Foreword to Adult Elementary 
Education Mr. Crabtree points out that 
Miss Cass has sacrificed “a measure of lit- 
erary style and reading fluidity . . . in order 
to bring to her readers the total wealth 
of suggestions and ideas gleaned from her 
rich experience.” He feels that this is a 
“fault that will bring rejoicing to the prac- 
titioners who must cope with the day-by- 
day firing-line problems in this field.” 

This sums up the book very well; it is an 
outline, or a sort of workbook for teachers 
of literacy, primarily. There are lists of 
objectives and goals, facts “to keep in mind 
about the adult student”; characteristics of 
adult elementary students, both foreign- 
born and native-born. These lists are sub- 
divided into lists of characteristics of the 
“beginning,” the “intermediate,” and the “ad- 
vanced” student. The work of the adult ele- 
mentary teacher becomes a list of what he 
“should be,” “should have,” “should know”; 
how he “should plan” and how he “should 
seek self-improvement.” 

If one wishes to find out in a few minutes 
of reading what to include in a lesson plan, 
Miss Cass has provided it in neat and com- 
pact outline form. If one wants to get the 
essence of the difference between the Gouin 


Theme, the Basic English Method, and the 
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Laubach Method, he can read in her con- 
densation the whole idea in ten to fifteen 
lines devoted to each. Special Project lists, 
extensive lists of materials, local, state and 
national resources and evalution devices will 
indeed assist the “practitioners who must 
cope with the day-by-day firing line prob- 
lems in this field,” if these practitioners are 
looking for stenographic notes on this im- 
portant subject. 

But one wishes, as he reads these prac- 
tical suggestions, that the author had gene 
a bit farther in helping them to deepen their 
insights about the relationship of literacy 
education to what is coming to be known 
throughout the world as fundamental edu- 
cation. For, in the final analysis, Miss Cass’ 
emphasis is upon teaching people to speak, 
read, and write the English language, and 
this is literacy education no matter what 
name is given to it. It is true that she insists 
upon a goal of functional literacy that helps 
people to take part in the American com- 
munity. But for her this means using the 
privileges and resources of the community 

the buses, the parks, the stores, the movies. 
And, she sees the key to using these re- 
sources as the learner’s ability to communi- 
cate in the English language. 

In contrast to this approach is that of 
fundamental education, which is based upon 
the premise that in addition to using the 
existing economic and cultural resources of 
the community, people themselves can learn 
to work together cooperatively to add 
something to the wealth and vitality of the 
community environment, This is the view 
taken by UNESCO in its publication on 
fundamental education, and the author of 
Adult Elementary Education might well 
have added a few stenographic notes from 
these documents, if for no other reason than 
to acquaint the practitioner with the issues 
involved, For example it might have been 


helpful to add the following cryptic state- 
ment on aims from the UNESCO literature 
to Miss Cass’ list of aims: 


To help men and women wo live fuller and 
happier lives in adjustment with their changing 
environment, to develop the best elements in 
their own culture, and to achieve the social 
and economic progress which will enable them 
to take their place in the modern world and to 
live together in peace.' 


Or, in the section on “Content,” the fol- 
lowing sentence might have sharpened the 
issue: 


While the whole range of human activity 
provides the subject matter for fundamental 
education, each particular programme should 
give first attention to the most pressing needs 
and problems of the community concerned.* 


Or, again, the following emphasis upon 
concern with the “community as a whole” 
is in sharp contrast with the “community 
approach” described by Miss Cass: 


Fundamental education is concerned with the 
community as a whole and should lead to social 
action. The methods must be chosen with this 
end in view: to help people to help themselves.* 


In brief, Adult Elementary Education 
may be seen as a valuable handbook and 
guide to help “practitioners on the firing 
line” to hit the bull’s eye of the traditional 
target as long as the target stays in place. 
The major weakness of the book is that the 
authors do little to help these warriors 
recognize that the target itself may be shift- 
ing. 

Paut L. Esseer 
Teachers College, Columbia 


1 UNESCO, Fundamental Education, Descrip- 
tion and Programme. Monograph in Funda- 
mental Education. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949, p. 12. 

? Ibid., p. 11. 

* Ibid., p. 12. 
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in its third edition and 
NOW 
completely up to date 


EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Third Edition 1957 


Hollis L. Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Arthur W. Foshay, Ohio State University 


A thorough and up-to-the-minute analysis of the major 
facets of the elementary school program 


Evaluations and a philosophy based on the best research 
and thinking of this century 


Discussions of contemporary trends supported by the 
latest statistics and governmental reports 


Theory keyed to a practical consideration of the elemen- 
tary schools that actually exist today 


A comprehensive introduction to elementary education 
as a whole 


A helpful source against which to check conceptions held 
and practices engaged in by the individual worker or 
school staff 


Revised bibliographies which encourage detailed study 
in any of the areas covered 


COLLEGE 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


pivision American Book Company 


Dance in Psychotherapy 


ELIZABETH ROSEN 


This absorbing account of a pioneering attempt to use dance as therapy in the 
treatment of the mentally ill should arouse considerable interest among hos- 
pital administrators and clinicians throughout the country. The author reviews 
the history and rationale of the use of art, athletics, and other activities in 
mental therapy and reports on the comparatively little work that has been done 
with dance in this held, relating it to the adjunctive therapies and pointing out 
its aims and techniques. Dr. Rosen then gives a detailed account of dance pro- 
grams she administered in two mental hospitals, recording the various reactions 
of the patients to the activity, to the leader, and to one another as a group. 


180 pages $4.50 
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BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


CASE STUDIES IN COLLEGE STUDENT-STAFF 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Edited by Estnen Liovp-Jones, Rutu Barny, ano Beventy 


A collection of 22 sketches of critical moments in campus relationships. Vividly portrayed in 
brief, well-written case studies are various administrative officers, faculty members, students, 
and members of the community. The reader becomes an active participant in the case situ- 
ations, as he ponders what should be done, how, and by whom to improve relationships on 
the campus, Each case study is followed by a group of questions designed to initiate discussion, 
challenge prejudices, and stimulate constructive thought. 117 pages Paper $2.00 


CASE STUDIES IN HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Edited by Liove-Jones, Rurn Banay, ano Beverty 


The 26 situational case studies in this book are based upon actual incidents in junior and 
senior high schools and lend themselves to either individual or group study. Questions follow- 
ing the case studies will stimulate discussion about the pressures and motivations of the indi 
viduals in each instance 

This realistically written book is designed to enable all members of a school community 
to work together toward more wisdom and insight for the situations they must face 
135 pages Paper $2.00 
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Recognizing— 


THE NEED FOR MORE AND 
BETTER TEACHERS 


cordially invites all professional educators to come 


to TLEACHERS COLLEGE for: 


Genera! interest, AlL-College Lecture-Discussion on 
no-fee, no-credit Education 
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* Some courses starting June 10 and 17, 1957 
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Horace Mann on the Education of Free Men 


Edited by LAWRENCE A. CREMIN 


Tuis pocket-size volume, the first in a new series, offers excerpts from Horace 
Mann's famous Annual Reports with an eye to their relevance to today’s edu- 
cational problems, A sparkling introductory chapter by Professor Cremin sup- 
plies basic information about Mann as a person and discusses his educational 
ideas in their social and intellectual context. Valuable as collateral reading for 
students of public education and as an addition to personal and professional 
libraries. Comingin April $1.50 
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A NEW BASIS OF SUPPORT FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


THAD L. HUNGATE 
CONTROLLER, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 


The author sets up objective measures of actual support and ability to finance 
higher education in the states—measures which enable the reader to: 


see — the level of institutional current support for 
higher education of youth in the states. 
compare state — of support sources. 


contrast the effort exerted in the various states to sup- 
port higher education for youth. 
‘ommiea see bases for federal aid to equalize opportunities. 


Part I of the study presents the background of the problem, a broad overview 
of current practice, a summary and interpretation of the issues emerging from 
the analysis, and proposals for action. Part II sets forth in text, summarizing 
tables, and charts the statistics on effort and support by states. In the Ap- 
pendices are twelve master tables upon which the presentation of Part II rests. 


Paper bound $1.75 
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